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Until recently our generation was not greatly concerned with 
Christianity as history. Our confidence in our own present 
achievement and our rosy estimate of the future made us look 
rather patronizingly on the past. We were like the nouvelle riche 
American lady who was introduced to Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay, a name that meant nothing to her. She naively inquired 
what his business was. “I write,” he modestly replied. “ But 
what do you write?” she persisted. “I write history,” Macaulay 
said. “O, Mr. Macaulay,” she gushed, “ don’t you think it better 
to let bygones be bygones?” In a similar mood, assured that 
there had never been an age like ours, we regarded Biblical history 
and the early Church as hardly more than objects of antiquarian 
interest. What relevance did they have to our up-to-date and 
advancing civilization ? 

We had several emphases which served as alternatives to the 
historical character of Christianity. One was the religion of our 
inner experience, popularized by our new enthusiasm for psy- 
chology. God was to be found in the mystical depths of the 
personality, a very different realm from the flux of historical . 
circumstance. We garnered the empirical evidence for religion — = 
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in our own consciousness. We overlooked the fact of which 
John Bennett has reminded us—that “if we are to be empirical 
we must realize that the experiment does not begin with us.” 

Another of our substitutes for historical Christianity was the 

religion of science. Even if some conceived nature in mechanis- 
tic terms, we could interpret it in spiritual terms and inculcate a 
mood of reverence. Even if there was a type of thought that 
offered an explanation for everything without any religious as- 
sumptions, we could discern a universal mind behind the cosmos 
and show that scientific faith and religious feeling were allies. 
For this nature-religion, as well as for the religion of mystical 
experience, the course of human events was of little consequence. 
There was accordingly no necessity for grappling with the sig- 
nificance of history. 
_ Still another alternative to Christianity as history was Chris- 
. tianity as a modern social movement. There was a new economic 
and political order to be built and we, with our fresh knowledge 
of social forces, would now get busy and build it. This concern 
_ with society should, indeed, have intensified, rather than weak- 
ened, our sense of historical Christianity, but we were so certain 
of our vast superiority to all preceding generations that we could 
not imagine we had much to learn from what happened in a 
_ pre-sociological age long centuries ago. 

Now all of these approaches to religion were valid and im- 
portant. The religion of mystical experience has its permanent 
place: “Be still and know that I am God.” The revelation in 
nature is not to be ignored: ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
_ God ” in a day of science even more than in primitive days. The 
religion of social insight is an essential part of Christianity: 
_ “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” is still inseparable from 
the command to love God. But the really agonizing question of 
today is of a different order: it is whether we can discover any 
moral meaning in the human struggle—any spiritual goal in the 
whole historical process. We now see that, although mankind 
has achieved amazing techniques, it has not learned for. what ends 
they are to be used. We invent the aeroplane, which might unite 
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: is race into one community, and employ it to destroy community. 
4 We invent the radio, which might give broad enlightenment to all, 

e and find it employed, over great areas of the earth, to instill na- 
tionalistic prejudice and hate. “The superman of science,” as 
someone has said, “ has given us the aeroplane and radio, but an 
ape-man has got hold of them.” We are led to wonder whether 
Aldous Huxley is right when he remarks that our technological 
advance has “merely provided us with more efficient means for 
going backwards.” 

The net result is that we no longer feel sublimely superior to 
everything in the past and confident of our own adequacy for the 
future. No longer able to believe, with Spencer, in inevitable 
progress, we try to escape from believing, with Spengler, in in- 
evitable decay. So we begin to look for a religion which is 
grounded in history and which offers promise of an historical 
redemption. Like the author of the Book of Daniel, when he 
faced the bitter realities of the Maccabean persecution, we need a 
philosophy of history to sustain us. We may not adopt his 
apocalyptic view but, if we do not, we must have a real alternative. — 
Like St. Augustine, in an age when the Roman civilization was _ 
disintegrating, we search for some abiding “City of God” in 
which to find an answer to the enigma of our historical existence. 

And at this point we discover that Christianity, whatever else it 
may be, is profoundly historical. Going back to the Bible we see, 
with kindled vision, that the Hebrews found God “on the high- 
way of history.” True, they discerned Him to some extent 
within the soul, to some extent in the majesty of nature; but most 
of all they recognized Him in the happenings of their history. 
For the early Christians the culmination of God’s mighty deeds ap- 
peared in the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ Who 
fulfilled the process of Hebrew history and disclosed its true direc- 
tion. Jesus became the clue to the meaning of history. He 
showed that our earthly existence has significance because it is 
related to a purpose which transcends our existence. He made it — 
clear that that purpose is a will to fellowship, the founding of a 
universal family of love. And as a result, as John Macmurray 
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puts it, “ For the first time in human history a human society was 
constructed by men on a basis which was not a basis of blood and 
soil, which did not rest upon organic impulses, but was the fruit 
of a religious belief in the spiritual brotherhood of man.” 

If this is in any sense a correct account of the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the Church comes into a much more pivotal place. For it 
was out of this historical revelation that the Church was born. It 
is the Church which, age after age, has pointed to Christ as the 
focal point of history. It is the Church which represents the 
historical continuity of the Divine purpose. It is the Church 
through which the stream of communal faith and life that centers 
in Christ is borne on from generation to generation. 

One no longer takes this kind of historical continuity easily 
for granted. When we see how many social and political systems 
have risen and fallen, the survival of the Church through nineteen 
centuries seems something of momentous consequence. When 
we see, too, that in today’s world stupendous anti-Christian forces 
are at work—great rivals of the Christian world view—we realize 
more keenly that the thing of supreme importance is to preserve a 
witness to the Christian understanding of life. This, at least, the 
Church has done in history, and still does. 

I am well aware of the dangers in all institutional developments 
_ —especially of the terrible inertia which creeps over them—and 
nothing concerns me more than the problem of keeping the pro- 
phetic spirit alive. Yet I am forced to conclude that the only way 
to secure continuity of life in a changing world is through the 
historical institution. If something of abiding significance really 
happened in Christ, there is abiding significance in the community 
that mediates the knowledge and meaning of Christ to successive 
ages. It is the great weakness of modernism in all its forms that 
it is too exclusively preoccupied with the contemporaneous. It 
tends to think of our own generation as if it were the first gen- 
eration that mattered. It is a healthy corrective for a modernistic 
age to be reminded through the Church that there is a “ goodly 
fellowship ” of “saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs,” of whom, in 
these latter days, we are the humble heirs. bie | 
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If someone argues that it is enough for mankind to have the 
“historical Jesus,” without any institution built around Him, it 
needs to be pointed out that without the Church we today should 
in all probability not even know about the Jesus of history. With- 
out the continuing corporate fellowship of which He is the center, 
Jesus would be an obscure Galilean of the long ago, not a living 
influence in our world. Without the Church we should not even 
have the recorded sayings of Jesus, for the New Testament was 
produced by the Church for the sake of nurturing and extending 
its life. Without the Church, the very man who rails most im- 
patiently against it for failing to measure up to the spirit of Jesus 
would not have Jesus as his standard of judgment. Without the 
Church the dynamic movement that Jesus initiated would have 
trickled out into a vague and hazy memory and now be regarded 

as only a casual episode in secular affairs. After making all 
~ necessary allowance for the appalling shortcomings of the Church, 

we must at least be grateful that for 1900 years it has carried on, 
4 without a break, the communal faith and life that had its origin in 
Hebrew history and came to an historical climax in Jesus Christ. 

Even amid all the shattering storms of our own day the Church 

is standing the shock much better than other human structures. 


_ There may be hyperbole in the hymn which declares ~~ 


“Unshaken as eternal hills 
Immovable she stands ” 


but it is historic fact that, during the earthquakes which today 
shake everything, the Church is the least shaken of our institu- 
- tions. Though all the secular agencies of an international charac- 
ter are broken, there are still Christians in all nations, and on both 
sides of the battle-lines, who know that whatever happens in the 
_ political realm they are still bound to each other in a world Chris- 
tian community. Perhaps the very future of civilization depends 
on those who thus feel themselves members of one Body of Christ. 
For, if only the ecumenical Church exists, the seeds of a new 
world fellowship are still present. The root cause of the social 
and political disintegration of our time is the lack of any univer- 
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sally recognized common body of spiritual conviction and ethical 
principles. The institution which can supply this lack holds the 
key to the future. 

So the preservation of the ecumenical Church today is really of 
greater moment than any political issue. Even if the worst that 
is possible, politically, should come and civilization should pass 
into another Dark Age, there will still be in the world a com- 
munity, with its roots among all the peoples, which knows that the 
will to fellowship, and not the will to power, is “ the eternal pur- 
pose which God hath —— in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” 
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STUDIES IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 1931-1940 


By Joun H. ScammMon 


Andover Newton Theological School hard, 


What has the past decade contributed toward our understanding 


of the Fourth Gospel? 


Just ten years ago, 1931, W. F. Howard published The Fourth 
Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation.’ In the first third 
of the book he made a quick survey of what had been done in the 
field from 1900 to 1930, in Germany, France, England, and 
_ America. This sketch has become something of a classic. The 
~ last two-thirds of the work contained Professor Howard’s own 
He is as much against partitionist theories as 
_ Streeter, who had suggested seven years before that if the par- 
titionists were right, to try to discover the original Gospel was 
_ like trying to put together a pig from a string of sausages. How- 
ard is much more favorable to a theory of dislocations, especially 


= since some passages which seem out of place are about long 


- enough to have filled a leaf. As for chronology, he believes that 
_ the author of the Gospel is right not only in his timing of the 
_ Last Supper and of the Crucifixion, but also in regard to an early 
_ Cleansing of the temple. The historical Jesus is the creative ele- 


_ ment behind the Evangel; there is “a strong element of history 
_ in the Fourth Gospel.” ? 


It is both mystical and sacramental. 
_ In reporting Jesus’ sayings it varies as much as Targums, which 
_ run anywhere from literal translation to interpretative exposition. 


_ Professor Howard feels that the author, while surely not the 


: Apostle, may have been a young disciple, a Jerusalemite of priestly 
family. His abrupt conclusion is, “ We shall never know who 
_ wrote this Gospel.” * But whoever he was, the Evangelist has 
_ given us a classic of Christian experience. 
1 London: Epworth Press. 


2 Ibid., p. 181. 
8 Ibid., p. 234. 
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In the same year, 1931, appeared E. C. Colwell’s The Grech 
of the Fourth Gospel: A Study of Its Aramatsms in the Light of ae 
Hellenistic Greek.* This is a tart reply to the arguments for an _ 
Aramaic original. The Semitic constructions which Burney, _ 
Montgomery, Torrey, and others had suggested are briskly an- _ 
alyzed. Colwell objects (1) to the lack, among the proponents _ 
of the theory, of a uniform method in detecting Aramaisms, and = : 
(2) to a very noticeable failure to agree on results. Then the 
author chooses his own standard of Hellenistic Greek: the papyri __ 
of the Roman period and the Discourses of Epictetus; on investi- 
gation of these, about ninety per cent. of the alleged Aramaisms __ 
turn out to be Hellenistic Greek after all. ‘ 

This is somewhat startling at first. But the question has been _ 
raised whether the investigation was thorough enough. Should __ 
a broader field be chosen by which to judge Hellenistic Greek? __ 
And is it not rather dogmatic to say that there is no justification 
for believing that the author of the Fourth Gospel even “ thought 
in Aramaic”?° Colwell has every advantage at the start, for 
we have no literary remains in Aramaic, and no church father _ 
ever hints that there was an Aramaic original. The burden of — 
proof is with the opposition. Yet in spite of the fact that this 
book presents a strong argument, the reader finds himself at the 
close wishing for a less dogmatic spirit. | 

One of the finest combinations of the critical and the devo- __ 
tional approaches to Jn. is Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman’s The Fourth — 
Gospel and the Life of Today. This book grew out of the 
questions which intelligent people are raising regarding Jn. The 
author admits that the authorship of the Fourth Gospel isa 
mystery; but whoever wrote it was a creative genius of the first 
order. It was an experience of religion that he was describing. 
He worked into one system an ethical, a philosophical, and a 
mystical religion, combining Jewish, Greek, and Christian ele- 
ments. The author of the Gospel was not composing mere al- 
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legory; he used history honestly, although he subordinated actual 
events to that life which is with God through the person of Jesus. 
And however the miracle accounts came into existence, the author 
used them in his Evangel in good faith; the simplicity and natural- 
ness of his style point to that conclusion. 

Mrs. Lyman believes that the book was written in Ephesus, and 
she gives a lucid sketch of religious conditions there. 

Possibly the book is not quite adequate in handling the polemic 
element in the Gospel; and it may do more for the ethical system 
of the Gospel writer than he himself does. Nevertheless one can- 
not read this book without catching something of what must have 
been the spirit of the Evangelist: an overwhelming passion to 
relate the Christian religion to the philosophy of his time as no 
one else had done it. 

In the year 1932 B. W. Bacon died. Many regarded him as 
the leading American-born Biblical scholar of his day. C. C. 
McCown gives a delightful reference in his Search for the Real 
Jesus" to Bacon’s undergraduate days at Yale, when because of 
his tactics on the gridiron he was known as “ Freight-train Bacon.” 

Bacon rounded out his study of Jn. with The Gospel of the 
Hellenists,* the manuscript of which C. H. Kraeling edited after 
the author’s death. Here we read that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is not only not John the son of Zebedee, but not any John 
at all; he is the nameless Ephesian Elder of 2 and 3 Jn. The 
Hellenists of whom Bacon speaks go back for their earlier history 
to the dispersion of Acts 6-8 and 11. The anonymous author of 
the Gospel intended that his writing should be the Gospel, taking 
the place of the other three. He deliberately undertook to in- 
terpret, not relate, the life and death of Jesus, a bold project, but — 
one which explains the differences between Jn. and the — 
The result is a classic in the field of devotional literature. 

Jesus was the heavenly messenger (a Hellenistic idea) ; he came 
to earth, ministered supernaturally, and called out a body of 
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“sons.” Yet, says Bacon, the tradition regarding Jesus which 
underlies this picture was a true one. 

' What about the Mandeans? They were not disciples of John 
the Baptist ; they did not directly influence the author of Jn. 

As for authorship, Bacon says in the last two pages: “ So then, 
finally, the title ‘ According to John’ appears not altogether a 
misnomer for the Ephesian Gospel. Deep in the background be- 
hind the work stands the rude figure of a fisherman, the Apostle 
John. The picture which our Evangelist develops on his photo- 
graphic plate shows an image that is faint and somewhat con- 
fused, but none the less recognizable and authentic. . . . Unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately . . . the photographic plate . . . 
suffered a double exposure. The stronger imprint it bears is 
that of ‘ another John.’ ” 

The third edition of Walter Bauer’s Das Johannes-Evangelium' 
appeared in 1933, the sixth part of the twenty-two volume, 
Lietzmann-edited Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. How much 
we have here in 253 pages! 

Professor Bauer finds the background of the Fourth Gospel in 
the religious syncretism of the time, especially in a pre-Christian 
Gnosticism. Gnosticism and Christianity grew side by side. 
There was a Jewish Gnosticism, as is evidenced by the Odes of 
Solomon. Philo and a rabbinic mysticism also played their parts 
in the religious life which is reflected in the Fourth Gospel. Man- 
daism, an early and syncretistic Gnosis, reached back before the 
time of Jn., perhaps under another name. The confusion we find 
in what we know of Mandaism points to a long history. Prob- 
ably both the Fourth Gospel and Mandaism reflect a common circle 
of concepts. Manichzism is related to Mandaism. Professor 
Bauer’s conclusion is that we cannot understand Jn. without 
getting back to the earlier thought forms evidenced in primitive 
Gnosticism. 

In the Miscellaneous Notes Bauer assigns the origin of the 
Gospel not to Asia Minor where a confusion located it, but in the 
neighborhood of Palestine where Oriental mysticism and Gnos- 
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- ticism stood face to face with Judaism and all three were chal- 
lenging Christianity. Syria is a logical place, he concludes, and 
a reasonable date would be 100-125. 

In 1933 there also appeared a second edition of Wrede’s 
Charakter und Tendenz des Johannesevangeliums.’° The first had 
come out thirty-one years previously. Wrede sees in Jn. a 
strongly anti-Semitic document; it is a forerunner of Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. Yet Wrede also sees 
in the book the work of a profound mystic, who fixes his eyes on 
his Master in devotion that is utter and complete. 

Next came a contribution from South Africa, from the Canon 

“na Chancellor of Zanzibar, G. W. Broomfield. In John, Peter, 
and the Fourth Gospel,” published in 1934, we find the theory 
that Simon Peter was the chief rival of the sons of Zebedee, that 
a conflict between these came to a head at the Last Supper, and 
that from that incident arose the suppression of John’s name from 
the scene and also the giving of the “new” commandment to 
“love one another.” This is based on imagination, but may, of 
course, be true. Canon Broomfield believes in the apostolic 
authorship. 

Possibly the most far-reaching investigation of the decade came 
to a head in 1935 with the publication of two tiny volumes, Frag- 
ments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri,* 
and An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John 
Rylands Library.* The former describes, among others, a 
papyrus which in all probability was dependent on Jn., and which 


in the judgment of dependable paleographers cannot be dated — 


later than the middle of the second century. The latter booklet 


fragment of the Fourth Gospel itself, recently brought to light. — 


contains something more remarkable yet, the editing of a of 
To be sure, there are only five verses (18 :31-33, recto, and 37-38, 
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verso) ; yet this fragment, dating likewise quite probably not later _ 
than 150 A.D., proves that copies of Jn. were in circulation in 
Egypt by the middle of the century. The date of the autograph 
is pushed back correspondingly earlier. What becomes of many 
of the second-century dates which were once assigned to the 
Fourth Gospel, to say nothing of the figures 160 and 170? 

_ The view that Jn. is strongly polemical received attention in 

1936 in E. C. Colwell’s John Defends the Gospel.** This is not 
a large book (173 pages, and large type). His explanation of the 
Gospel is that it was written for a small group in Ephesus which 
had a little money, a certain amount of class-consciousness, and a 
strong anti-Semitic bias. This latter grew out of a patriotic 
feeling ; “‘ the Jews were little more popular in the Roman Empire 
than they are in the Third Reich,” comments Colwell.** The 
persons addressed were interested in the mystery religions but 
found them crude. Gnosticism seemed attractive. For such the 
Fourth Evangelist (authorship is not considered in the book) 
wrote with remarkable skill. He boldly and efficiently modern- 
_ ized the Gospel. He refuted the idea that Jesus was a magician, 
_ or a Baptist, or a Jew, or a man, or a friend of sinners, or a 
criminal; Christianity was not a superstition, nor was it revo- 
lutionary. 

Here is a possible explanation of the Gospel in cultural and 
social terms. But the book is largely negative. It hardly does 
justice to the great themes and ideas of the Gospel. It dismisses 
the importance of the Logos and gives little place to sacramen- 
tarianism, to heresies, and to other things we have hitherto 
thought significant. Was the Fourth Gospel merely refutation? 

We ought to speak of Chapter VIII in the collected papers of 
C. R. Bowen * entitled “The Fourth Gospel as Dramatic Ma- 
terial.” “In no sense,” writes the author, “ is the Fourth Gospel 
in form a narrative at all.” ** _ There is entire lack of order, of 

14 Chicago: Willett, Clark. 
15 [bid., p. 41. 7 


16 Studies in the New Testament: Collected Papers of Clayton R. Bowen; 


ed. by Robert J. Hutcheon (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1936). 
Ibid., p. 149. 
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progress, of change of attitude; chapters almost ask to be inter- 
: — Professor Bowen believed that here is dramatic ma- 


"scenes, and Bowen analyzes the first three chapters of Jn. under 
aes ascheme. In this he is following out the work of Strachan, 


Whom Jesus Loved.* This book m not to the holder 
:% of either view regarding the Fourth Gospel. One does not object 
to a strong defence of the traditional view but one wants it to be 
strong. The discrepancies between the Synoptics and Jn. cannot 
be resolved merely by saying, “ Here also we must not conclude 
that because the Synoptists do not mention them, they cannot 
have taken place.”*® Who does conclude that, and only that? 
Just how far does wealth of detail go in proving the historicity of 
the raising of Lazarus? A major conclusion is stated on page 
_ 43: “We may now claim the right to regard the Fourth Gospel 
as evidence . . . for what Jesus actually said and was.” One 
cannot help feeling that Professor Lofthouse has dodged many of 
the difficulties and that he makes assertions which he does not 
prove. 

In the same year, 1936, Emanuel Hirsch published two volumes 
which in reality form one work. Das vierte Evangelium in seiner 
urspriinglichen Gestalt verdeutscht und erklart *° and Studien zum 
vierten Evangelium ™ undertake to play both the critical and the 
devotional role. 

First there is a translation into German of what Professor 
Hirsch thinks was the original Gospel, printed in seven cycles 
each of which is composed of five scenes. The whole thing is 
also divided into forty-eight lections. An editor, Hirsch be- 

_ lieves, took the original writing and prepared a revision which 

48 London: Epworth Press. 
[bid., pp. 30, 31. 
rr 20 Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 4 
Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 
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would be suitable for use in church services. The author of the 
original was an unknown Antioch merchant who had visited — = 
Palestine after A.D. 70. He tried to imitate the Septuagint a 
Aramaisms, yet because he carefully translated some pa) 
words but used others like “‘ Rabbi,” Hirsch concludes that he wrote — ty q 
in a Jewish colony where Aramaic was spoken, such as would be  __ 
found in Antioch. The editor took what was comparable to a 
Greek tragedy and made it an ecclesiastical Gospel, tying it oa 
with the Beloved Disciple and hinting that he was the son “ a 
Zebedee. The analysis of Jn. which we find here is very detailed 
and, like all which are the result of partition theories, dependsa _ 
good deal on what the critic sees in the Gospel himself. One is — a 
again reminded of Streeter’s words. There is also a large ex- _ 
position of the text in which much admirable devotional material L 
is found. f 
After Father Donovan’s death in 1933, a fellow Jesuit scholar ‘a 
collected his papers on the Fourth Gospel and published them in a 
The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel.” Many of them had oF 
peared in periodicals, especially the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. : 
This book will be taken to represent the view of the Catholic 
scholar at work on this problem during the decade. Father Dono- 
van knew Greek very well and was well versed in early Christian 
literature. His object in these papers is to prove that John the 
Apostle wrote the Fourth Gospel about 90 A.D. One must ree 
member that the author is writing within the limits prescribed by _ 
his church. Yet he shows familiarity with the non-Catholic Ys 
authors, such as Bacon and Rawlinson. But he has no good word 
to say for higher criticism, and he dismisses some of the problems _ * 
which higher criticism faces all too easily, such as the difference 
in doctrine between Jn. and the Synoptics. One is interested to 
see that Bacon is located at the University of Chicago on page 269, 
at Yale on page 45, and at Princeton and Chicago on page 243. _ 
Father Donovan writes with a sense of humor, and evidently does 
not object to controversy. A full table of contents traces the line 
of argument in unusual detail. 


by Edmund Sutcliffe (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1936). 
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Whenever a new edition of the Meyer Commentary begins to 
put in an appearance, it is an event. But the publishing of the 
first parts of Rudolf Bultmann’s Das Johannes-Evangelium, 10. 
Aufl.” in the series is more than that. He has been working on 
it for twenty years, and it has long been awaited. 

Judging by what has already appeared (1 :1—12:19, 320 pages), 
the complete volume, when the introductory matter is added, will 
have six to seven hundred pages. We need the introduction be- 
fore a great deal can be said. Bultmann has for years been side 
by side with Bauer in his interest in the Mandean writings. He 
believes in the Syrian origin of the Fourth Gospel. An Aramaic 
original lies back of the Prologue and the “ Jesus Sayings.” The 
Prologue is a community or group song, used by that group to 
hide a secret. Parallels are cited from the Odes of Solomon: 
Jesus’ style of speech in this Gospel (Living Water, Bread of 
Life, etc.) comes from Gnostic dualism. 

When one copies down on paper the headings of the sections, 
with the figures used to show their inter-relationship, the ar- 
rangement at certain points seems confused and not always logical. 
The appearance of the rest of the book, if and when it does nal 
out, will give opportunity for fuller judgment. 

Eduard Schweizer’s Ego Eimi,* a 180-page discussion of the _ 
“T Am” sayings, is offered by the author wi*h Bultmann’s e 


operation to supplement the latter’s commentary. Schweizer finds 
that these sayings contain the germ of the Johannine thought and 
that they are distinctive and peculiar; they are not derived from > 
Mandean materials although they certainly show —_— 
Common traditions may account for similar terminology. 

Of considerable significance was the publishing in 1938 of a co- 
operative, comprehensive work on the four Gospels by Major, 
Manson, and Wright. In the last third of The Mission and 

28 Gottingen, Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1937- (Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
Poon tiber das Neue Testament, begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer, II. 
24 Ego Eimi: die religionsgeschichtliche Herkunft und theologische Bedeutung 


der johanneischen Bildreden, sugleich ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage des vierten 
Evangeliums (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1939). 
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Message of Jesus: An Exposition of the Gospel in the Light of : 
n Modern Research,” C. J. Wright has 324 large pages on the 
7 — Fourth Gospel. He believes it to be a unified whole, but not ar- 
ranged with a view to precise chronology. It is dramatic, mysti- 
cal, and allegorical; essential, not precise biography. Professor 
Wright compares it to Boswell in his relation to Johnson. The 
author of Jn. understood the mind of Jesus but his own mental 
qualities enter into his work. Wright feels that there is no need 
of discussing Mystery or Hermetic literature, nor the Stoics, nor 
Philo. The raising of Lazarus is an allegory. As for author- 
_ ship, our writer believes that someone of a priestly family, not in 
the circle of the Twelve, who afterward became a disciple of John 
the son of Zebedee in Ephesus, was responsible; the time: in the 
first century. The Gospel is “ one of the greatest books of reli- 
_ gion ever written—if not indeed the greatest.” *° Wright’s sec- 
- tion of the book contains much illuminating insight and has a 
helpful annotated bibliography of nearly two pages (small type) 
at the end. But his contribution gives evidence that it is hard to 

_ please two schools of critics at the same time. 

Percival Gardner-Smith’s 97-page Saint John and the Synoptic 
Gospels ** which appeared the same year marks a distinct change 
in approach. While practically all scholars had felt that there 
was little question but that the author of Jn. knew Mk., if not 
_ indeed Mt., Gardner-Smith is strongly convinced that he never 
saw them; that he would never have dared so to change a written 
account. He feels that the reproduction in other Gospels of out- 
of-the-way phrases found in Mk., such as those in the Bethany 
feast incident, represents just what one would expect from an 
oral tradition; the out-of-the-way phrases are just the kind of 
P- which would become stereotyped and would be passed on. 
-Gardner-Smith states his case well; but he assumes too much 
authority for written records at this period. The authors of the 
first and third Gospels had already dared to make extensive 


25 New York: E. P. Dutton. 
26 Tbid., p. 643. 
27 Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
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changes in Mk.; why could not the author of Jn., if he was a 
creative genius, have gone further in this process? Also, it may 
~ not be a question of written or oral sources for the Fourth Gospel, 
but written and oral. But Gardner-Smith has uncovered a field 
that needs further investigation. He finds two implications for 
his oral theory, if it is accepted: first, Jn. becomes, not a Fourth, 
“— ‘but an independent Gospel, written perhaps not last, but earlier 
than some of the others; second, it becomes an independent au- 
thority for investigating the life of Jesus. 

Karl Kundsin, in Charakter und Ursprung der Johanneischen 
Reden,” published in 1939, deals with the “I Am” sayings. He 
has collected parallels from every conceivable source, from Ham- 
murabi, Jewish literature, Mandean writings, mythology. Yet, 
he feels, there is an element in these sayings of the Fourth Gospel 
for which none of the foregoing adequately accounts. Kundsin’s 
suggested clue to the solution is in the sphere of the revelation 
experiences in early Christian life, represented by the Apocalypse 
for example, a field which he thinks has not been sufficiently ob- 
served hitherto. 


E. Basil Redlich published the same year An Introduction to ; 


the Fourth Gospel.” This handbook of 160 pages is too brief. 
Fourteen lines devoted to a consideration of the mystery religions 
do not seem adequate. 

Redlich feels that the Gospel is directly or indirectly the work 
of the Apostle. 

Many questions arise as one reads this work. Was there really — 
no essential difference between the raising of Lazarus and the 
raising of the dead in the Synoptics, except in locality? Redlich 
thinks that all the differences between Jn. and the other three can ~ 
be cleared up by taking the Fourth Gospel as a corrective or an 
interpretation of the others. But I do not feel certain that he is _ 
willing to do justice to that word “interpretation.” And how can — 
we believe that the Apostle may have written the Gospel if we 
believe, as Redlich seems to do, in undated pericope or units 


*8 Riga: Latvijas Universitate. 
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_ which may lie back of it? What need would a disciple have of 
pericope? Is this /ntroduction something of a straddle, perhaps? 
A doctoral dissertation at the University of Lund, by Ernst 

Percy, came out in 1939 under the title Untersuchungen iiber den 
Ursprung der Johanneischen Theologie, zugleich ein Beitrag sur 
_ Frage nach der Entstehung des Gnostizismus. Dr. Percy ex- 
amines the dualism which is illustrated by the terms Light and 
Darkness, Truth and Falsehood. For this he investigates the 
Mandean writings, other forms of Gnosticism, the ancient Iranian 
religion, Greek thought, and Jewish writings. He does the same 
for the idea of the Redeemer. His conclusion is that these terms 
represent different things in the Fourth Gospel from those for 
which they stand in the Mandean literature, which indeed puts the 
brakes on some of the hasty generalizing which followed the 
translation of the Mandean writings some years ago. 

Of quite a different nature are the two volumes by the Arch- 
bishop of York entitled Readings in St. John’s Gospel,” com- 
pleted in 1940. Temple says that his work is not strictly a 
commentary, nor is it for scholars and theologians. I believe, 
however, that much of the text proper, which is a devotional medi- 
tation, would be good for any scholar or theologian. The intro- 
duction, which represents the older approach and view of the 
Gospel, is the less valuable part of the work. 

E. C. Hoskyns’ premature death prevented the completion of 
a task which he had begun fourteen years previously, viz., a com- 
mentary of Jn. for the Westminster series. Two volumes (a 
total of 718 pages) appeared in February of last year, edited by 
his former pupil and, later, his colleague, F. N. Davey. 

Hoskyns’ work, The Fourth Gospel,** shows the theologian 
profoundly at work. He shows the influence of Barth and the 
effect of his own translation of Der Rémerbrief, but he was never 
a Barthian. He says that critics have been wrong in assuming 
that Jn. would give itself over to a historical or psychological ex- 
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80 Lund: Hakan Ohlssons Buchdruckerei. 
81 New York: Macmillan. 
82 London: Faber and Faber. 
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F planation. “ The Fourth Gospel has . . . not come to rest . 
because the theme of the book is beyond human knowledge, a" 
. because, if it did come to rest, it would have denied the theme 
_ which, in fact, it never denies.” ** 

Hoskyns feels that the Gospel was written in opposition to a 
group which wanted to leave behind the flesh of Jesus and move 
off into a spiritual world of special insights. Perhaps a man who 
was not one of the disciples became so absorbed in the original 
group’s testimony as to feel that he must bear his witness to this 
to a later generation, with an apostolic authority which was very 
real even if it was derived. 7 

Now, is Jn. history? One cannot give a glib “ Yes” or “ No,” 
says Hoskyns. He will not grant the historian the last word. 
When men face Jesus, they are staring into the face of the last 
things. That is the important thing. 7 

We wish the commentary might have been finished. But even 
if its author has not answered many of our questions, neverthe- 
less he has given some profound theological insights into a Gospel 
which is profoundly theological. 

R. G. Bury published last year a very handy, well-done volume __ 
entitled The Fourth Gospel and the Logos-Doctrine.* It would — 
have been longer had it not been for restrictions on book produc- 
tion in England. He finds the Logos idea an integral part of the _ 
Gospel ; Alexandrian thought, especially that of Philo, is much in © 
evidence, and while the latter got into theological difficulties with 
his Logos-doctrine, he did preserve for the world by means of 
it the view that both God and the world are rational. Bury’s in-— 
troductory notes favor Gardner-Smith’s theory of oral traditions; 
the notes on the text are concise and helpful. It is a useful hand- 
book. 
Finally we have H. E. Dana’s The Ephesian Tradition: An 
Oral Source of the Fourth Gospel.** This represents an effort to 
apply the methods of Form Criticism to the study of Jn. Work- 
83 Ibid., p. 7. 


Cambridge: W. Heffer. 
Kansas City: Kansas City Press, 1940. 
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ing along the lines followed by Gardner-Smith, Dana rejects the | 
view that the author of the Fourth Gospel used any or all of the 
Synoptics in written form. He begins with two sources, a Gali- _ 
lean and a Judean-Czsarean. The Galilean broke down into two 
others, a Syrian and a Roman. From the Syrian source came : ; 
M, the source of the independent matter in Mt., and A, which j is. <a) 
what we usually call these were — 


Narrative and and an Ephesian oral 
dition. Now, M plus A plus Mk. go into the making of Mt; 
A plus L plus « plus Mk. are behind Lk.; the Ephesian tradition __ 
combines with the other traditions to form Jn. 

Dana’s book is small (175 pages), and very poor in its proof- _ 
reading; but it is representative of the increasing amount of at- _ 
tention which will be given to the theory | that oral traditions lie 
back of the Fourth Gospel. = 


= in 


A, 


In closing this survey, we are sure of one thing. Nobody has 
wae the problem yet. But that would be a rather large order _ 
for any one decade. Certainly some progress has been made. 

One interesting development is that Form Criticism is just 
beginning to be applied to Jn. 

It is worthy of note that no less than three significant com- — 
mentaries have come out during this period, at least in part. One 
could hardly call it a barren decade even if no other volumes had © 


appeared. 
We ought to note that both the questions of an Aramaic original — a 


of unhurried examination. While neither has been settled, yet 
better perspective is evident. . 

Another observation has to do with’ the publication of the — 
Rylands fragment. 
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ee Judean-Czsarean oral source led in turn to three: L, the material 
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Finally, it seems to me that many wholesome approaches to this 
Gospel have been made these last ten years. Some of them com- 
bine the critical and the devotional method. It is hard to believe 

that the approach of pure science alone will ever solve the mystery 
‘of this book. It takes a great soul as well as a great mind. 
When one finds both at work on it, as he often does, he feels that 
here, if anywhere, will come progress. This paper might well 
end with the suggestion that those who have been working on 
the critical side now turn to the devotional, and that those who 
have led in the exposition of the thought now shift to more ob- 
jective considerations. Many commentaries of the past might 
have been richer ; and many interpretations of the insights of the 
writer of the Gospel might have been more factual. Certainly 
this suggestion is not out of place in the study of a work the ex- 
press purpose of which is “that ye may believe that Jesus is the 7 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye may have life in 
his name” (20:31). . 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 
By Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


Christianity in our times is treading the threshold of litur- oe: 
gical revival. As yet the door of the movement is but unlatched — 
and slightly ajar. 
that it will, no one can foresee how ticks and expansive will be te 2 
interior we are entering. Liturgics is no longer an exclusive sci- 
ence of masters of ceremonies or researchers in antiquarian lore. * - 
Among the clergy of all Christian denominations the values and oy. 
functions of liturgical worship are widely recognized. In some 
quarters the revival has already aroused popular enthusiasm — oa 
among the laity. Since Reformation times there has not been in ie 
Christendom so widespread a concern over the condition and i. 
practice of common worship, both as regards its historic in- , ba 
heritance and its immediate worth. “ 
The modern liturgical movement is worldwide in scope oor 
cuts across both Catholic and Protestant lines. Its popular recep- ~ 
tion has been most noticeable in the northern European countries. __ 
Knowledge of and interest in the movement in America is as yet c ee: 
in an embryonic stage.* But it is obvious that the clear distinc- . s 
tion which we customarily make between the liturgical and the — 
non-liturgical churches is fast becoming an unreality. Both in Bs. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches there has been in recent 
years a notable increase in the active participation of congrega- 
tions of laity in prayer and chant. From all quarters there are 
voices raised to restore a more balanced union than hitherto be- 
tween the preaching of the Word and sacramental service. Even 
among the newer churches of the Far East there are signs of an 


1See B. E. Meland, Modern Man’s Worship (New York: Harpers, 1934), i 
pp. 3-62, and G. Ellard, Men at Work at Worship (New York: Longmans, 
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awakening to creative activity in the forms and ornaments of 
public worship to give them an indigenous character.” 

Liturgical movements have never developed in Christianity in 
and of themselves without relation to marked stress and energy 
on other religious fronts, whether of theology, social action, mis- | 
sions, or institutional organization. The modern liturgical move- 
ment, which is no exception, derives its significance from and 
lends its support to the contemporary thrusts of Christian interest 
and activity. At times the connection between the liturgical 
movement and these other fields of Christian interest does not 
appear to be clearly defined or consciously perceived. We have 
by no means approached a point of synthesis. We cannot even 
guess what kind of a knot will be tied from the mewn’ 
threads of our present-day religious spinning wheels. 

Most obvious, of course, has been the relation of liturgical re- 
vival to the rise of new tastes and new standards in the Christian 
arts. On the one hand there has been a renascence of historic _ 
styles of church architecture with their appropriate ornamentation 
in stone, fabric and glass to clothe more seemingly the enriched 
forms of common worship, and also a widespread use of medieval _ 
modes of ecclesiastical music and of early Protestant psalmody 
and chorales to replace the unchurchly song—whether vapid or 
garish—which we inherited in such abundance from the nine- 
teenth century. On the other hand there has developed 4 
“ modernistic ” church architecture and music, as well as a “ mod- 
ernistic” religious painting and sculpture bespeaking both the 
discordant clashes of our age and the bald simplicity of our inmost 
longing. In Roman Catholicism the new art has been closely | 
allied to the liturgical movement; whereas in Protestantism, with 
the exception of Germany and Scandinavia, the resuscitation of © 
bygone models has been more popular for the “ enrichment ” of a 
worship. 

Of institutional developments in contemporary Christianity, — 
all would agree that the most significant is the ecumenical move- | 


? Note particularly D. J. Fleming, Christian Symbols in a World Community 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1940). 
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ment. Interestingly enough, as the great series of ecumenical a 
conferences has progressed, it has become increasingly apparent _ 
that the Christian churches are most distant from one another in 
their experience of the sacraments and their views of the ministers _ 
of the sacraments.* At the same time it has been widely asserted _ Bi 
by those who have shared in these conferences that the oneness _ 
of Christendom was most articulately experienced in the common BA 


worship of the conferences themselves. Another noteworthy oll q | 


Protestantism of contact with the corporate mysticism of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, centered as it is in the liturgy. | os 
Underlying these two trends in modern Christianity has been fs 
the urgency of the social problems of our world. Here the 
leadership of the liturgical movement meets its most arduous — EA 
challenge to creative effort.‘ Liturgy is a corporate act, a social —_— 
experience. As such it creates a bond of community among all — 
classes, all races and all nations in common dependence upon — 
supreme Value and Reality. Candor requires the admission thet <a 
Christian worship in the modern age has not fulfilled this purpose. 
Instead the Catholic has been content to say his rosary or his 
private devotions at Mass, and the Protestant has isolated his 
piety by his fireside radio or his passive attendance at Sunday 
morning services. The social gospel will not succeed solely on — 
an educational-political basis. It must also become liturgical. 
Fourthly, it is necessary to call attention to trends in Christian — 
thought and philosophy. As yet the theologians have not suf- 
ficiently related their reconstructions of belief to liturgical prac- ee 
tice. The shattering impact of modern science upon the ortho 
doxy of our forefathers has left a cleavage in the positive and 
negative reactions of Christian thinkers which appears difficult ec 


8 Cf. the statement in the official report of the Edinburgh Conference: “We = 
find that the obstacles most difficult to overcome consist of elements of ‘faith” = 
and ‘order’ combined, as when some form of church government or worship is 
considered a part of the faith.” Christendom, II (1937), 676. . a 

4A. G. Hebert, Liturgy and Society (London: Faber and Faber, 1935);C.C. 
Morrison, The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus (New York: Harpers, - : 


1933) ; Ellard, op. cit. — 
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ys, to bridge. It is true to say, however, that the ablest minds, both 
ae and Protestant, are endeavoring to restate Christian 
. theology in terms applicable to the total life of society. It is not 
_ without significance that we are witnessing today the breakdown 
of rigid distinctions between what properly belongs to the sacred 
and the secular, and that the old departments of philosophy of 
religion, systematic theology and ethics are moving into the same 
room. This development must ultimately have an effect upon 
liturgics. There is a clear line of connection from the doctrines 
of God and of man, through the doctrines of grace and of the 
church to the doctrine of the sacraments. Whatever the theologi- 
cal synthesis will be of a reunited church in a reunited world, it 
will be mediated to the mass of the faithful in a liturgical 


language truly understood by the people. rag 


‘The church historian enjoys a unique position for serviceable 
contribution to the revival of common worship in our times. 
Liturgics is a historical as well as a theological science. In many 
seminaries the chairs of church history and liturgics are held by 
the same professor. The insistent reminder of the late Mr. 
Edmund Bishop that the liturgical scholar must be first and fore- 
most a competent church historian is a truism. For some this 
may mean only that liturgical practice in any given situation be 
supported by documented historical precedents. In fact, a great 
deal of liturgical study ends when particular forms and cere- 
monies are tracked down to their source, and properly identified 
and classified. Such research may have value to an official 
ceremoniarius or evoke the interest of savants of Religionsge- 
schichte. But it is not church history in the full sense of the term. 
The historian’s task is never merely descriptive. It is always in- 
terpretative, and only as such is it relevant. Only half the job 
is done, necessary as it is, when one has identified the source and ~ 
traced the development of liturgical forms and symbols. The 
remaining half of the task is to answer the question, Why? 
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For example, a much discussed liturgical usage today is the 
epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy Spirit in the consecration 
prayer of the Eucharist. For some scholars the prime interest 
is in tracing the evolution of this form in rites of the ancient _ 
church with a view to establishing a norm for its formulation and — 
use today.” But does this type of historical inquiry actually a 
illuminate the meaning of the epiclesis, much less its modern _ 
relevance? To do so, one must be acquainted with the widespread _ 
belief in early Christian times in the properties and functions of 
mvedua, spirit; and how such beliefs affected the development in _ 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Christianity. More specifically, __ 
when we find the epiclesis for the first time in the developed form | 
which it takes in the eastern rites, it appears in the liturgy of the __ 
church at Jerusalem about the middle of the fourth century® _ 
What is the significance of this fact? 

In the first place, we must remind ourselves of the exceptional 
prestige enjoyed by the church in Jerusalem in the fourth century 
because of the invention (I use the word etymologically) of vari- 
ous holy relics and sites of Gospel story, the official honor paid 
to the holy places of Palestine by the imperial family, and the __ 
attendant increase in pilgrimages to and veneration of these places 
by visitors from all quarters of Christendom. Thanks to the 
patronage of the church by Constantine and his sons, the inter- 
communication of the Christian churches with one another, par- 
ticularly through their authoritative representatives at councils — 
and synods, was enormously increased. As a consequence, there — 
was a major tendency in the church of the fourth century tocreate 
ecumenical standards, whether of doctrine, canon law, Scriptural 
texts, penance or worship.’ Into the general organization and 
disposition of the varied traditions of ante-Nicene days each of 
the great sees made some contribution to the belief and practice 


5 Such as E. G. C. F. Atchley, On the Epiclesis of the Eucharistic Liturgy 
and in the Consecration of the Font (London: Oxford University Press, 1935). 

6 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses mystagogicae, v. 7. 

7 See the illuminating remarks of Dom Gregory Dix, “ Primitive Consecra- 
tion Prayers,” Theology XXXVII (1938), 278 ff. 
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pe the Logos in its liturgy to an invocation of the Holy Spirit during 
a is thus that the inquiry of the liturgist concerning the epiclesis 


aie of its rivals and some modification in its own peculiarities and 


customs. Jerusalem was one of these great sees in the fourth 
century. Among other things (such as ceremonial elements of 
the Holy Week offices) it contributed a well-rounded epiclesis. 

It is also important to note that it was the creed of the church 
in Jerusalem which gave the final form to the faith of Nicza at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381. This Jerusalem creed with 
its expanded paragraph on the Holy Spirit insured to the third 


Person of the Trinity a position commensurate with that of the 


--Father and the Son, a position which had been debated as a con- 
One may judge the 
import of this concern with the Holy Spirit from the fact that 
the church of Alexandria changed its time-honored invocation of 


the episcopate of Peter (373-80), the successor of Athanasius.® 


tory of the epiclesis form itself sheds its own luminous ray upon 
our understanding of the cross-currents of fourth century Chris- 


Let us test our principle of method by another example—the 
history of the formation of the Roman rite. Theories about the 
origins of this most famous of Christian rites are innumerable. 
But here again, so many investigators are but manipulators of 
texts, and that too where actual textual source material is ex- 
ceedingly scant. Between the anaphora of Hippolytus in the early 
years of the third century (which may or may not represent the 
usage of the Roman church as a whole) and the rite as it left the 
hands of Pope Gregory the Great at the end of the sixth century, 
we know virtually nothing of the form of the Roman liturgy, if 
we except the formulz of that ambiguous document attributed to 
Ambrose, the De sacramentis. However, certain facts are now 
generally recognized as clear; namely, that the Roman rite is 


®W. H. Frere, The Anaphora or Great Eucharistic Prayer (London: S. P. 
C. K., 1938), p. 82. 
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basically akin to the Gallican rites in its variableness of formu- * 
laries according to the church calendar; and this variableness, in — £ 
turn, is the remnant of the ex tempore character of the liturgy j in a 
all the churches of Christendom in primitive times. Fixation of a 
form began only with the fourth century, and then more rapidly = 
in the East because of dogmatic controversy. It is most likely i be 
that the process of solidifying a more or less fluid liturgical tradi- s 
tion began in the West only in the fifth century, partly asa safe 
guard for doctrine, and also as a result of disturbance in linguistic _ 
usage. However, as the Gallican rites amply prove, fixation ae 
never became complete. Only in Rome did an invariable an-— 
aphora arise in the West; and even so, there are still traces of © 
variation in the Roman canon. Yet it is obvious that the Roman a 
canon is not constructed like the anaphore of the East, as a con- - sy 
tinuous, logically developed, dogmatic tour de force, but like = Bc 
Gallican sisters is a collection of shorter prayers attached to one _ a 
another in a curiously disconnected fashion. a 
We may ask why that famous scholasticus of the Roman 
church ® adopted a fixed anaphora? It seems to me that the ob- 
vious answer is that, from the inrush of barbarian invaders into — 
Western Europe in the early years of the fifth century, the Roman : <i 
church kept up its connections with the imperial court at Con- “ 
stantinople more consistently than any other church in the West. i cs 
Indeed, there were times when Constantinople had the upper hand | 
in Roman church affairs, notably in the cases of Popes Silverius * 
and Martin I. Many of the popes themselves in these troublous — 
times were Easterners. It is not surprising therefore that East- 
ern models should have affected the crystallization of the enh 3 ie 
in Rome. Not only in the adoption of a fixed canon can Eastern 
influence be seen, but also in the introduction into the Roman rite = 
of such elements as the antiphonal chants, Kyrie, Gloria and 


® Gregory the Great, Epistole, ix, 12 (Migne, P. L., Ixxvii, 957). ‘ id 

10 The chants were introduced by Celestine, I (422-32), according to Liber — 
pontificalis, i, 230 (ed. Duchesne) ; for Kyrie, see Council of Vaison, II (529), i 
can. 3 (Mansi, viii, 725), and Gregory the Great, Epistole, ix, 12 (Migne, P. L., Bi 
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Study of the Roman liturgy in the fifth and sixth centuries will 
bring to light many other points of contact with the condition of 
Christianity in western Europe in those troublous times. There 
was, for example, the growing cultus of the martyrs and saints, 
which left its mark not only on the calendar, but in the canon 
itself. The ingenious suggestion of Batiffol that the names in 
the Communicantes and the Nobis quoque represent those saints 
_ who had basilicas in their honor at Rome in the pontificate of 
Symmachus™ recalls the administrative organization of the 
- Roman church with its titular and stational churches. Grisar’s 
- thoroughgoing research * along a similar line has demonstrated 
_ that much of the lectionary of the Roman rite, and many of its 


: - brated Mass. It is necessary therefore to know the history of 
_ how Christianity was organized in Rome, where its churches were 
Doe - built and why, what its relations with the government and society 

were, how it faced the barbarian invaders, to appreciate the real 
significance of the forms of certain prayers and the choice of 
certain lections in its liturgy. For example, one cannot readily 
forget the Lombard terror, to say nothing of Justinian’s devas- 
_ tation of Italy by his Gothic war, when one reads many of the 


_ piteous supplication for God’s protection of his faithful people. 


_ Ixxvii, 956) ; Gloria, introduced by Symmachus (498-514), Lib. pont., i, 263; 
_ Agnus, introduced by Sergius I (687-701), Lib. pont., i, 376—but it occurs in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
11P. Batiffol, Legons sur la Messe (7th ed.; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1920), pp. 
226-29. A slightly different view is taken by the most recent investigator of the 
subject, V. L. Kennedy, The Saints of the Canon of the Mass (Studi di 
Antichita cristiana, XIV; Rome: Pontificio istituto di archeologia cristiana, 
1938), who argues that the list of saints goes back to Gelasius I, with subse- 
quent additions and modifications down to Gregory I. See also A. Baumstark, 
“Das Communicantes und seine Heiligenliste,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissen- 
schaft, I (1921), 5-33, who maintains that the list received its final form only 
by the end of the seventh century. 
12H. Grisar, Das Missale im Lichte rimischer Stadtgeschichte (Freiburg im 
Breisgau : Herder and Co., 1925). 
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A notable instance is the collect for the Litany Major of April 
25th, instituted in the latter part of the sixth century: “5 
Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that we who in our afflictions do a 


put our trust in thy goodness, may ever be defended by thy protection 4 
against all adversities, through, etc.1% 


This Litany, by the way, was established to take the place of 
the old Roman pagan festival of Robigalia.** It has often been _ 
noted by liturgical scholars how similar the phraseology of prayer _ = 
in the Roman rite, with its terse and compact terminology (often _ 
to the point of obscurity), is redolent of the spirit of prayer in 
Roman paganism.** The piety which animated those last ad- _ 
vocates of the religion of Numa, the senators Symmachus, Pra- _ 
textatus and Flavianus, was not destroyed by their Christian — 
friend and compatriot Ambrose. It was gathered up into the dee 
votion of a new imperium Romanum. The “genius of the 
Roman rite” *° is still the tutelary Genius of Augustus’ Romaand 
the Roman family’s hearth and field. How different is its climate _ 
- 4 from that of the prolix and imaginative exuberance of the Gal- __ 
lican rites of Celtic Gaul and Spain, or the philosophical mys- — 
ticism and majestic awesomeness of the Byzantine East! -- 

To take one more instance of method in liturgical study—there 
is the problem of how the local liturgy of the city of Rome bee 
came the only rite of all western Europe.’” It is necessary to see 
this development in the light of the total situation of western _ 
Christendom in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries. One — 
must be acquainted with the changing fortunes of papal influence _ 
in Gaul and Spain during these centuries, the corruption and de- 


Pato 


18 Lietzmann, Das Sacramentarium Gregorianum (Liturgiegeschichtliche 
Quellen, 3; Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorff, 1921), p. 64. a 
141. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (Sth ed.; Paris: E. de Boccard, _ 
1925), p. 304. 
15 FE. Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918), pp. 1-19. 


16 Ibid. 

; s have touched on this subject in my article, “The Effect of the Bar- 
barian Invasions upon the Liturgy,” Environmental Factors in Christian History, 
ed. by J. T. McNeill, M. Spinka and H. R. weeny (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 184-6. 
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: gradation of religion under the Merovingians, the collapse of 


Spain before Islam, the missionary work of Benedictine monks 
in England, and subsequently in Germany, the reforming work of 
Boniface, and the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire by 
the Carolingians. All of these historical developments affected 
and determined the dissemination and adoption of the Roman 
liturgy outside the bishop of Rome’s immediate jurisdiction. In- 
deed, a fairly complete picture of the history of Latin Christianity 
from Gregory the Great to Charlemagne could be transmitted to 
the student of church history by centering his interest around this 
one liturgical theme, the spread of the Roman rite. | 


~ 
II 


In this last sentence, I have reversed my principle of meth 

ology. Up to this point I have maintained that the study of 
liturgics can only be intelligibly pursued against the wider back- 
ground of the whole history of the church. Doubtless this prin- 
ciple will not be questioned. But I now suggest something which 
seems to be quite contrary, namely that church history, or the 
history of Christianity may be viewed as significant from the 
point of view of liturgics, i.e. that church history is essentially the 
history of a cultus, a worshipping community. 

Most histories of the church may be classified as to their gen- 
eral approach to the subject in three categories. (1) There is 
the institutional point of view. The history of Christianity is 
conceived as the development of a divine institution, founded by 
Christ, established by the apostles, and continued through the ages 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The formation of the 
church’s hierarchy, the creedal dogmas of its successive councils, 
the expanding regulations of its canon law and discipline, the 
organization of its charities, the promotion of its missionary 
propaganda and apologetic, and the liturgical protection of its 
worship—all these are the explicit unfolding of instruments, im- 
plicitly revealed in the Gospel and institutionally ordered in his- 

tory. This point of view is that of church ee strictly de- 
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fined. Generally, such an approach leads, after the Reformation 
at least, into our denominational histories. It sees Christianity 

embodied in a central, continuing legal entity, and Christian 
_ groups not in communion with this center are given less attention 
and importance because they are heretics, schismatics, sects, re- 
ligious societies (not the church), or even Antichrist. But always 
the standard of reference is to a definitely organized institution 
or group of institutions with clearly definable structural elements, 

Another common approach to the study of church history is the 

theological. Christianity is the story of interpretation of the 
ways of God with men. Here the history of Christian thought 
is the dominant theme, whether it be an unfolding or an ever 
changing Christian apprehension of Reality and of salvation. 
Whether the basic standpoint be dogmatic, philosophical, or em- 
pirical, the significance of Christianity in history is determined by 
its ability to offer to men the best explanation of the causes, nature 
and end of things. Sometimes sharp distinctions are made be- 
tween what is orthodox and what is unorthodox; among other 
writers the “ church’s debt to the heretics ”’ finds itself on an equal 
footing with legislated orthodoxy, often described as “ the belief 
of the majority.” 

A third approach, determined to great extent by the modern 
scientific writing of history, is social. Christianity is conceived 
as a social movement interacting in give and take with a larger 
social environment. Since the church is made up of people, its 
history is that of people acting in varied situations and both re- 
flecting and shaping the attitudes, aspirations, interests and needs 
of any given social milieu. Large attention is given by this ap- 
proach to the principles of sociology and psychology, as affording 
the chief tools for an understanding of Christianity as of any 
other religion. Under this social approach should be placed also 
the popular biographical method of writing church history. 

None of these approaches to the study of church history, of 
course, is mutually exclusive, and one may find various combina- 
tions of them. All are in and of themselves valid and valuable 
if recognized as partial perspectives. No student of church his- 
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os tory would wish to dispense with the insights afforded by each 
om ne of these avenues to his subject. There is, however, a new 
7 a approach to the study of church history which has recommended 
itself to me from my interest in the liturgical movement of the 

- present day. I offer it for consideration as to its merits. I be- 


lieve that it will combine all three of the viewpoints briefly 
sketched and at the same time give them a more deeply religious 
orientation. 

Stated in briefest terms, it is this: the history of Christianity 
is the history of communities of worshippers, drawing the inspira- 
tion of their faith and doctrines and the energy of their activities 
and organization from the liturgical experience of their solemn 
assemblies before God. What I propose is that we consider 
seriously the conception of cultus as the basic element in Chris- 
tianity, no less than in other historic and social religions. Ex- 
pressed in the terminology of advocates of the liturgical move- 
ment, the Christian churches are the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
extension of His incarnation in history, offering in mystical union 
with Christ His sacrifice for the redemption of the world, the 
sacrifice symbolically represented in the liturgy and actualized in 
the common life of Christ’s faithful people. To some, such a 
way of expressing our thesis may seem theologically antiquated, 
to others historically unscientific, and as a consequence unsound 
in method. 

In the hope of at least partially overcoming any such sus- 
picions, I should like to call my point of view cultic, from a good 
technical term in historical science, but with a larger connotation 
than it usually bears. By cultus I mean more than rites and cere- 
monies, rather the total cultivation of religious life in thought and 
action as it springs from or is transformed by the corporate ex- 
perience of God in the church’s society. Whatever forms liturgy 
may take in our various Christian churches, whether elaborate or 
simple, fixed or fluid, authorized or ex tempore, it is the visible, 
and thus historical expression of the religious community as it 
experiences sanctification and interprets ultimate Reality. From 
baptism on down to the rites in extremis, the cultus administers, _ 
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Lo _church’s life in the world from the Source of creative life itself, 


a 
interprets, socializes and inspires the fellowship of Christians jn 
their interaction, both as individual believers and as an organized 
society, with historical process. 

The institutional aspect of Christianity is the protective instry- 
ment whereby the cultus is enabled to express itself and continue 
from generation to generation. Christian theology is the ra- 
tionalization and interpretation put upon the cultic experience. 
Since liturgy is always a corporate act of the whole church, it 
enables individuals to socialize their realization of God’s presence 
and in so doing re-examine in the light of that experience their 
_ relation to their worldly environment. For the cultic expression 
_ of religion acts in two directions. It receives whatever is brought 
_ to it from the life of the church in the world, and it criticizes the 
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namely God. 

I can illustrate my point briefly by reference to the primitive 
church of the first three centuries, a period of church history with 
which I am most familiar. It is a highly significant fact that 
the early Christians selected the word éxxAnoia for their religious 
society. Its background, of course, is to be sought in the Septu- 
agint usage, rather than that of the secular Graeco-Roman world. 
Accordingly, the term implied that Christianity was the historical 
continuation of the true Israel, the congregation of the people of 
God in whom the promises given to the fathers were fulfilled by 
the outpouring of the Spirit. In no way did the early Christians 
imply that éxAnoia denoted an administrative, legal conception. 
It meant a congregation in a religious, cultic sense. The dis- 
tinctive mark of the éxxAyola was xowwvia. Here again the word 
has a religious, not a purely social meaning. The fellowship of 
the community was one in the Spirit, and was expressed out- 
wardly in the cultus, such as in baptism, charismatic acts of ut- 
terance or deed, and particularly in the common meal. 

In the modern world we have become so accustomed to think- 
ing of the Holy Communion in a formal, stylized way, or as one 
of numerous pigeon-holed activities of the Church, that it is 
difficult for us to imagine how the common meal of the primitive j 
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church exhibited the whole religious life of the community of 
Christians. It was, to be sure, an act of worship, in the sense 
both of communion and sacrifice. It was a celebration of an 
ineffable mystery of God’s redemption of mankind through Christ. 
But the common meal was also the occasion of edification and 
instruction through the charismata given to prophets and teachers. 
This was so much the case that when false prophets and teachers _ 
of doctrines contrary to the recognized tradition of faith began 
to raise their heads in the community it was the liturgical minis- 
ters of the church, the bishops and deacons, who forged to the 
front as the protectors of the community’s faith and morals. a, 
Originally the bishops and deacons were those members of the 
community whose particular gift of the Spirit was exercised in _ 
the administration and distribution, respectively, of the offerings 
of the people at the common meal. They thus functioned not only _ 
as superintendents and assistants of worship, but administered 
the charities of the community. For the needs of the members 
were supplied from the contributions of food, money or other 
gifts brought to the common meal. From such a treasury i 
sick were comforted with communion, the widow and orphan were 
supported, the traveller was given hospitality, the confessor in | 
prison was supplied with ministration, and the poor had their 
dead buried. By virtue of his liturgical presidency the bishop 
became chief almoner and pastor, and hence the arbiter of who 
were to be reckoned as among the faithful. Present day debaters 
over the origins and development of the ministerial hierarchy 
in the primitive church do not always make sufficiently explicit 
the dependence of this institutional development upon the liturgy. 
Certainly the disciplinary problems and penitential systems of 
the early Christians were centered in the common worship. What 
else can the word “ excommunication” mean? Moreover the 
preparation of converts for baptism and the rise of the cate- 
chumenate had for its purpose the training of the neophyte for 
participation in the liturgical assemblages of the faithful, so that 
neither in his faith nor in his morals would he be liable to com- 
promise or betray the fellowship. note that 
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persecution affected most seriously the common assembly of the _ 
early Christians. The Roman government took little interest in 
either the religious opinions or the ethical behavior of the Chris- 
tians. The test in all cases was cultic—the worship of Cesar, 
Popular charges against Christians were all cultic; i.e., they were 
_ atheists, having no idols or temples, orgies of immorality went 
on at their worship, the refusal of Christians to be present at 
functions connected in any way with heathen rites, the neglect by 
Christians of temple revenues and sacrificial victims. I have at- 
tempted elsewhere to show that the early Christian apologists 
were primarily defenders of the Christian cultus.** 

Finally, I should like to call attention to the influence of the 
cultus upon the development of dogma. The problem of mono- 
theism faced by the early Christian theologians did not take its 
rise through the study of philosophy so much as through the ex- 
perience of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the cultic life of the 
church. If Jesus was a divine Redeemer, the Lord of the cult; 
if the Holy Spirit was the Life-Giver of the individual and the 
community ; how could supreme devotion to them be squared with 
belief in one God, who was the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Professor McGiffert admirably stated this dilemma of the Gen- 
tiles as they left the multiplicity of heathen worships for Chris- 
tianity in his The God of the Early Christians (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1924). The whole Logos theology was an endeavor to 
rationalize this problem set by cultic experience. What a subtle 
and profound difference it made when at the Nicene Council of 
_ 325 the party of Athanasius struck out of the Creed all reference 
to the Logos! In that one stroke of the pen they made the Creed 
a cult symbol and not a rational proposition, and freed the dogma 

_ of orthodoxy from an inextricable tie with antique philosophy. 
; It is along lines similar to the foregoing outline that I should 
like to see a new history of Christianity. I believe the principle 
could be worked out on through the medieval, Reformation and 
modern periods. Such a reorientation of our historical studies 


18 “ The Early Apologists and Christian Worship,” Journal of Religion, XVIII 
1938), 60-79. 7 
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= would furnish a fresh theoretical comprehension of the entire field 
ef church history, and practically speaking, it would give a solid 
basis for the efforts at liturgical revival in our own times. It 
would preserve the liturgical movement from the constant danger 
it faces of archaism and zstheticism by engrafting it into the 
total outreach of the church in the historic processes of con- 
temporary human society. 


Part I 


OUR DISINTEGRATING WORLD 


By P T 


Union Theological Seminary 


The title of the syllabus I am asked to contribute implies a far 
reaching assumption, namely that our world is disintegrating. 
This assertion is not self-evident, although it is stated innumer- 
able times. But when stated and even believed, it usually is not 
taken seriously. The events of the very last weeks show what 
this lack of seriousness means for the actual politics of states and 
_ churches. If the cause of our present world-destruction is a 
preceding world-disintegration, our attitude to the war and the 
eventual peace must be another one than if the cause of the pres- 
ent events is the bad accident of the rise to power of certain 
tyrants. The assertion that there was a world-disintegration 
out of which the world-war has grown makes a simple black- 
white painting with respect to the two struggling groups of 
nations impossible. If the aggressor group is the product of a 
general decay of the social and cultural life of mankind the de- 
fending group does not represent the principle of a possible re- 
integration, since this group itself was and still is subjected to the 
same forces of disintegration. The whole problem becomes mati- 
fest in the discussion of the so-called war aims, a discussion that 
has significance only as a test for the depth or shallowness in 
_ which the war is understood and carried on. If the aim of the 
- war is “restitutio ad integrum” or “status quo,” as some of 
those seem to intend who refuse to discuss war aims, the pre- 
supposition of a disintegrating world is denied and the “ theory of 
accident ”’—believing in the accidental character of the totalitarian 
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> systems—is affirmed. If the aim of the war is the reintegration 
9 our world through new principles, as some of those intend who 
ae demand the statement of war aims, the presupposition of a dis- 
7 integrating world is accepted and the theory of accident is dis- 
missed. 

It deserves to be dismissed since it is unable to explain the 
victory of the totalitarian systems over the larger part of the 
world. Only the theory of disintegration is able to do so and to 


give a real meaning to the present world historical events. 


I 


Integration is the act in which contrasting principles are united 
in a higher, embracing principle. Disintegration is the event in 
which such a higher embracing principle loses its uniting force 
and the contrasting elements, united in it, break asunder. The in- 
tegrating principle of the society which has come to an end in our 
period is the idea and reality of harmony between nature and 
reason in the creation of a man-dominated nature and a reason- 
dominated society. This principle was the uniting and integrating 
force during the whole period of growing bourgeoisie, able to 
overcome the economic, political, intellectual and religious con- 
trasts in bourgeois life and mind. But it has lost its force at the 
moment in which the growth of the bourgeois life stopped and 
began to decline. In this moment which is largely identical with 
the period immediately preceding the first world-war the dis- 
integration of our world began. But it must be remembered that 
_ the very event in which the inescapable disintegration of our world 
_ became clear made manifest at the same time the existence of “ our 
world” as a historical reality. “ World” in this sense, namely 
as the unity of interdependent political groups, embracing the 
whole human race, never existed before. It belongs to the ironies 
_ of history, that “world” in a concrete sense came to existence 
in the moment in which its disintegration began; and even more, 
: that the contradictions, revealed in this disintegration, made the 
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__ actualization of “ world.” Since that time the world disintegrates 


and the world must be reintegrated, not only a “ dark” section 
of it. 

The disintegration of our world is manifest in the fact that the 
victory of the aggressive forces was not the victory of one class 
over the others as it was in former revolutions, or the victory of 
one nation over the others as it was in former wars, but that 
there were in every class and every nation groups of people who 
agreed with the new forces. A tremendous split has immobilized 
the power of resistance in those classes and nations which could 
be assumed to be the strongholds of defense. They were not 
that, and even more: Every individual was split in the depth of 
his mind, in his thinking and feeling, some sections of his soul 
agreeing with the new ideas and some sections of his soul being 
_ horrified and repulsed by them. The picture of our disintegrating 
world is the picture of these splits which made the victory of the 
aggressing groups possible and which make a final victory over 
them impossible as long as the splits are not overcome in a new 
social and mental integration. 

The social and mental splits in the present world are based on 
the contradictions, into which the development of the bourgeois 
society has driven our economic, political and intellectual life. 
The analysis of these contradictions, as necessarily resulting from 
the structure of the modern world, had started in the middle of 
the 19th century with an astonishing prophetic power. It seemed 
to be disapproved by the permanent increase and spread of the 
liberal-democratic ideals and ways of life during the last decades 
of the 19th century. It was repeated with apocalyptic force in 
the decade before the world-war and seemed to be disapproved 
the second time by the post-war years. It is now irrefutably con- 
firmed by the catastrophe in the midst of which we are living. 
The reality of what seemed to be mere interpretation has become 
visible even for the most conservative mind. Nobody can deny 
any more the end of economic expansion, directly in Europe, in- 
directly all over the world, the consequent loss of fixed capital, 
the deepening of the economic crisis, the increased danger of im- 
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- chological effects of economic and social insecurity, expressed in 


perialistic clashes as a consequence of the narrowing down of 
the world market, the tremendous speed of technical develop- 
ment as one of the main causes of structural unemployment which 
can be reduced only by a full or half-dictatorial war economy, the 
monopolistic-bureaucratic trends towards the centralization of 
economic power and ultimately towards state capitalism, the psy- 


indifference to freedom and democracy, especially in the younger 
generation, and in readiness to follow anyone who promises a 
greater amount of security, the intellectual emptiness leading either 
to cynicism or to a tragic will to death as the meaning of life—all 


this is a reality nobody can overlook. 


The effect of these fundamental miei is first the split, 
not between but within the social classes. The simple division of 
the classes into bourgeoisie and proletariat, as Marx saw it, is 
replaced by an internal division in all classes. 

The ruling bourgeoisie had grown in liberal and democratic 
traditions in opposition to the feudal order. Under the pressure 
of the revolting masses, which could not be satisfied with a de- 
creasing economy, Fascist trends invaded high bourgeoisie; a kind 
of monopolistic feudalism arose, using a private bureaucracy and 
a private army. Without this disintegrating split in the eco- 
nomically leading group neither the rise of German Nazism nor 
the decay of France, nor the fall of the small democracies, nor 
the weakness of Britain is understandable. It is the key to the 
frivolity with which the fate of the Liberals and Jews in the 
totalitarian countries was disregarded ; one country after the other 
was surrendered—worst of all democratic Spain. When this 
group finally decided to resist Fascist aggression the reason was 
not (although sometimes the slogan) that democracy should be 
defended, but that Fascist imperialism became dangerous for the 
imperialism of the democracies. 

Not less important for the victory of the aggressing forces 
was as the = in the proletariat between the ee and the 
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unemployed workers. While the first group 
“ sociable” through unions and progressivistic reformers, the sec- 
ond group became a mass of desperadoes, entirely open to com- 
munistic or fascistic propaganda, changing from one to the other, 
providing the “storm-troops” of all totalitarian powers, the 
product of a disintegrating world, struggling against and a 
for the disintegration at the same time. 

The sub-leaders of Fascism (probably its most important 
bearers) are the result of the disintegration of the lower middle 
classes. ‘These people had become more and more dependent on 
the capital of the ruling bourgeoisie; consequently they felt 
strongly anti-proletarian. But when capital lost its power to 
maintain their standard of life, they turned against capital as well 
as against labor and supported Fascism more than any other — 


they cannot be fully explained in these terms. 
Some of the Fascist and Nazi leaders come from the group 
which usually is called “intelligentsia.” There was a tremendous — 


split in the minds of the intellectuals. On the one hand they 
represented the rational, humanistic and liberal tradition of Euro- 
pean history. On the other hand they had become a class of in- 
tellectual proletarians, overcrowded by those who could not find 
a place in business-life, without power and hope, an easy prey of 


totalitarian propaganda. 


The split disintegrating these groups is not lacking within the _ a , 
churches. In Catholicism the higher hierarchy was driven toward _ 


Fascism by its strongly anti-communist feeling and by the politi- 


group. The anti-semitic and nationalistic elements of Nazi-ideol- — a 
ogy are largely expressions of the lower middle classes, although — “ye 


cal situation in Spain and Mexico, while the Catholic people had . 


a definitely anti-fascist attitude. This cleavage within Catholi- 2s 
cism enabled Nazis and Fascists to come to terms with the Catholic = < 
Church while the Catholic masses and the lower clergy became _ 


martyrs in their struggle against the new totalitarianism. Protes- _ 


tantism was even more split, namely betwéen the political approval 2 


of Nazism and an ambiguous religious disapproval of Nazism. — 
Consequently the Nazis could not only set up a new form of | 
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nationalistic Protestantism (which never was very important) but 
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also divide the religious opposition in such a way that the radical 
group soon became isolated and the large churches made a com- 
promise with N azism. The split, characterising the whole period, 
did not spare the souls of the Protestants. Even Judaism showed 
a tragic split between many high bourgeois members who rightly Ca 
are called “ Prevented Nazis” (prevented because they are Jews) te - 
and the masses who were opposed to Nazism even before the 
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vat The split within the social classes and groups was accompanied ‘ 
by a split in the ideologies, the theoretical, ethical and religious 
principles of life and thought. 

The criticism of the bourgeois society came from two sides, 
from those who, on the basis of the bourgeois development, tried 
to overcome and fulfill it in a socialistic society, and from those 
who attacked the common basis of bourgeois liberalism and demo- 
cratic socialism. In many basic points both groups agreed. The 
theoretical criticism of the capitalistic world by Marxism was used 
and continued by conservative and Nazistic writers. The anti- 
liberal feeling of the labor movement found its strongest response 
in the nationalistic youth movement. The anti-bourgeois cate- 
gories of Religious Socialism were used and abused by Religious 
Nationalism. Consequently Nazism and Fascism, while sup- 
ported by the leading bourgeoisie and waging a war of destruction 
against the labor movement, used the ideology of the labor move- 
ment against the principles and values of bourgeois capitalism. 
This is the reason why it is so difficult to find an ideological 
foundation for the present war (as expressed in the so-called war 
aims). Nobody can wholeheartedly believe in the ideology of 
the period which has brought on the disintegrating world in 
which we are living. Nobody, on the other hand, who is influ-— 
enced by Christianity and humanism can accept the ideology of 
the new totalitarian movements. The ideological split is not only ae 
decisive for the present world situation; but on the way in which = a a 
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it will be overcome (or not be overcome) the future largely 4 
depends. 

At different points this basic ideological disintegration becomes 
visible. In the whole modern period since the end of the re 
ligious wars a universalistic trend developed in connection with 
_ world trade and world traffic and the international character of 
science and technical production. National and racial boun- 
_ daries became comparatively unimportant, the idea of Weltbuer- 

_ gertum (cosmopolitan society) gained considerable strength al- 
though in a continuous conflict with the nationalistic ideology of 
the French revolution and the reactions against it. It gained new 
strength after the world war and created the idea of a super- 
national unity as embodied in the League of Nations. But the 
principle on which the League was based was just the opposite of 
what the League tried to achieve: It was based on the principle 
_ of the absolute sovereignty of the national state which it tried to 
overcome. Consequently the League was either used for the 
interest of the controlling nations in it or it was left by those who 

could not use it in this way. It was a tragic split that just in the 

moment in which the bourgeois principle of world-unity became 

an actual historical possibility and necessity, the opposite bour- 

> - principle, that of nationalism and nationalistic imperialism, 
jeopardized the principle of unity. This was not caused by a 
failure in the structure of the League which next time could be 

> removed, but it is rooted in the very tendency of bourgeois ra- 
tionalism to use racial and national groups of an irrational char- 
acter which provide the emotional power and the political force 
for large-scale capitalistic competition. The fact that the same 
bourgeoisie which in its period of growth granted emancipation 
to the Jews and freedom to aliens now turns antisemitic and anti- 
alien, shows the basic cleavage in modern ideology between hu- 
-manistic universalism and anti-humanistic nationalism of which 
the former was predominant in the period of attacking and grow- 
ing capitalism, the latter in the period:of decreasing and self- 
‘delending capitalism. This situation and the implied economic 
= of one nation from another is largely responsible for 
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the disintegration of our world and for the rise and power of 
Nazism. 

This points to a more abstract cleavage in our general ideology, 
namely that between rationalism and irrationalism. Bourgeois 
enlightenment was victorious, in spite of all temporary reactions 
of a romantic and authoritarian character, in the name and through 
the power of reason. But the power of reason became doubtful 
when the victories of modern society were turned into defeats, 
manifestly since the world war. Then a contempt and even a 
hate of reason developed, first of all in the intellectuals, the as- 
sumed guardians of rationality. They first expressed the en- 
thusiasm for the irrational, the will to power, the libido and the 
will to death. The lower middle class, always suspicious of the 
intelligentsia, gladly received this anti-rational feeling and turned 
it into brutal vitality and barbarism. Even the higher middle 
classes confessed, more and more openly, their anti-intellectualism, 
rightly supposing that enlightenment can become a weapon in the 
hands of the revolutionary masses. Consequently they all sup- 
ported some anti-rational ideology, either that preserved in the 
religious tradition as expressed by Nietzsche or that of the phi- 
losophy of life. Critical reason had become dangerous for the 
ruling classes and it had become empty for the intelligentsia. 
This emptiness of our rationalized civilization was even more 
dangerous and disintegrating than the conscious turn from the 
rational to the irrational in the leading groups. It created a kind 
of self-contempt of the bearers of rationality, an unbelief in spir- 
itual power, a self-destructive enmity against thinking, and con- 
sequently a feeling of meaninglessness, of the uselessness of any 
fight for principles, an unwillingness to struggle and to die for an 
ideal. 

All this produced an empty space into which the irrational 
forces from below penetrated, since the forces from above had 
been destroyed long ago by rational criticism. The ideology of 
rational cynicism was succeeded by an ideology of irrational 
vitalism in a younger generation which besides the ideological 


catastrophe lived in the daily threat of the economic catastrophe 
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of unemployment, which is the radical practical confirmation of | 5 
the theoretical experience of ultimate meaninglessness. This ac- % 
tive irrationalism should not be called “nihilism.” It is an escape : 
of the younger generation from the cynical and sceptical nihilism ae 


of the decreasing bourgeoisie in Europe into a kind of tragic and 
despairing heroism. In America sceptical indifference seems to _ 


gration. While the European youth turned towards an heroic — ca 
attempt to overcome the emptiness and meaninglessness into which ae Ss 
the closing bourgeois era was sinking, the American youth, after 
the disillusion of the world war enthusiasm and on the basis of a FS 
democratic-capitalistic system, which was only slightly shaken by __ 
crisis and unemployment, turned towards a half-cynical indiffer- __ 
ence. In both cases the belief in and the devotion to the systemof _ 
values of the 19th century have vanished. , 

The ideological disintegration of our world did not stop short 
of religion. On the contrary: The lack of religious power and 


t 


the victory of an empty secularism over the religions of the world 
are the spiritual cause of the world-disintegration. Bourgeois 
society in its victorious stage maintained the religious tradition — 
after having deprived it of its anti-bourgeois and anti-humanistic __ 
teeth. It was useful to maintain it, not because of its truth but 
because of its pragmatic effects on the psychology of the masses. __ 
But this calculation was a mistake : The masses noticed the merely 
ideological character of this attempt to “preserve religion for the 
people.” They turned against it, drawing the radical conse; 
quences of bourgeois rationalism and materialism. They became 
anti-religious, challenging religion as an ally of reaction, or in- — 
different, evaluating religion as one of the superstitious products 
of the past. It was this vacuum, the horror of which drove men 
to the new quasi-religions that at least were supported by fanatical 
faith and enthusiastic action. The religion of the bourgeois — 
period did not stand the test of the revolutionary movements of 
our time. It broke down and was able to resist only in so far as 
it still had preserved its original power in a few groups and per- 


> characterize just the younger generation, endangering not so much 
a the present as the immediate future of this country with disinte- 
op 
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sonalities. When the ecumenical movement started it was much 

too late for a reintegration through religion. Our disintegrating 

world draws religions and churches into ee pile 
IV 

For the Christian, layman and theologian, the consequences of 
this world situation are the following: ; 

1. We must face the reality of our disintegrating world in its 
full weight, its tremendous consequences and its threatening 
structure. We must analyze the reasons for that disintegration in 
all realms of our existence, in our daily activities and ideas that 
seem most natural, but are not. We must penetrate our minds | 
with the insight of the great critics of our modern development, 
even when they are anti-christian. The Christian churches reed 
stop that easy method of dealing with the great revolutionary 
thinkers and prophets of the 19th and 20th centuries, the method — 
of challenging their irreligious attitude and of making men forget — 
in this way the contents of their critical thought. The fact that 
the most important analysts of our disintegrating world live out- 
side the Christian sphere, attacking and disturbing it, does not — 
permit the Christian churches, their members and leaders, to over- 
look the critical work of those people and to seclude the congrega- © 
tions from the real issues of our historical existence. The atheism — 
of Marx is not an argument against his analysis of the disinte- 
grating capitalistic world; and the anti-christian impetus of © 
Nietzsche is not an argument against his prophecy of the approach- 
ing European nihilism. 

2. We must make our understanding of the “ structure of dis- 
integration” in our world the basis of our judgment about the 
present situation. If the defending groups merely would defend 
the system which has come to the stage of disintegration they 
would not represent the “just cause” in the war. It is not 
enough to talk about the common guilt for the world catastrophe, 
about the need for repentance in all groups, and about the element 
of bad conscience in every action. It is not enough to talk this 
way and then to act as if this talking had not been done at all; 
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to act namely as if the defending side, in spite of its shortcomings _ 
represented the divine will, as if its structure must be maintained — 
although this very structure has turned into a structure of dis- _ 
integration. From the Christian point of view and therefore — 
from the point of view of an ultimate political wisdom the de- 
fense of “ Christianity, humanism and democracy” must be car- 
ried through in union with a continuous attack on actual Chris- 
tianity, actual humanism and actual democracy. We are not al- 
lowed to call ourselves white because we cannot help calling our 
enemy black. We must support the struggle against his demonic 
power of lies, tyranny and destruction; but we must do it in the | | 
consciousness that without a radical transformation of our own TC 
system of life and thought, which made the rise of the demonic __ 

forces possible, our struggle has no ultimate meaning and our 
eventual victory will be frustrated as the former victory was 5 a 
frustrated and turned into the most catastrophic defeat of our 
whole civilization. 


will be possible on the ruins to be produced by a prolonged war 
in all European countries. If our world is a preci 
world, it is not allowed to augment the disintegration by aug- 
menting the ruins and then to retire to that irresponsible isolation — 
which is largely responsible for the present war. Instead of that 
the idea of a reintegrated world must lead all decisions during the 
period of war and must keep us on the spot after the war. This 
refers to the problems of the internal, external and ideological 
reintegration. With respect to the internal reintegration the great 
words of the Archbishop of York demanding a complete social 
reconstruction should be the leading principle. The social dis- 
integration of later capitalism was the main cause of the world- 
disintegration. The social reconstruction beyond capitalism must — b 2 
be the first step toward the world-reintegration. With respect to 
the problem of external, i.e. international, disintegration, especi- : 

ally in Europe, the principle which mainly brought about the 
cleavages between nations, viz. that of absolute sovereignty, must _ 
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be sacrificed without compromises and restrictions. A federated 
Europe must be the outcome of the war and not the re-establish- 
ment of that balance-of-power-play in which a flock of sovereign 
states are merely figures in the chess play of a few powerful 


nations. 
With respect to the problem of ideological reintegration, Chris- 


tianity has a direct and the most important task. We must re- 
consider all foundations of our Christian, humanistic and demo- 
cratic system of thought and life, taking nothing for granted and 
keeping ourselves ready for the most radical changes. We must 
struggle against sceptical cynicism and heroic dynamism; but we 
cannot do it in the name of that religious-humanitarian tradition 
which was the soil for the ideological disintegration of our world. 
We cannot do it in the name of our liberal and democratic valu- 
ations, which, however great and venerable they may be or have 
been, were not able to resist the forces of ideological disintegration 
penetrating into the empty space of a secularized thought. The 
situation is not as simple as war propaganda makes us believe, that 
the Christian-humanitarian, democratic world in all its greatness, 
truth and justice defends itself against a pagan-barbarian-tyrannic 
world. This could be true, if the rise of the aggressive forces 
were a mere accident, a piece of bad luck without any structural 
necessity. But this is not the case; the “theory of accident” is 
shallow and wrong. Everything, tried on the basis of this theory 
(which was the ruling theory for a decade), is doomed to fail. 
The aggressive forces have become powerful on the well prepared 
soil of a disintegrating world. And the defending forces do not 
only represent all that is best in the occidental tradition but they 
also represent the structure of disintegration towards which the 
occidental world was driven by its own inner trend. This is the 
decision implied in the words: “ Our disintegrating world.” 


SUGGESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1, The presuppositions underlying the title: “Our Disintegrating World.” < rey 
Are they justified ? 
2. To what extent have economic factors produced the present sania? 
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3. The new (post-Marxian) alignment of class-divisions within social, > 
tellectual, and religious groups. 


crisis. 
5. The place of religion in the situation: e.g. the Ecumenical Movement. : 
6. The significance of the Archbishop of York’s statement, and of the meas a 
Resolution, in this connection. 
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§T. PAUL AND THE VISION OF GOD 
By Eric MontIzAMBERT 


a St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie, Wyoming 


Were St. Paul a citizen of the twentieth century he would sub- 
scribe to the dictum ‘ Religion is Worship.’ That is the theme of 
the best modern works on the subject of man’s relationship to 
God, for the theologians—once addicted to exaggerations of ‘ the 
Social Gospel’ as the secret of the Kingdom—have discovered it 
to be the dominant note of the New Testament. In books so 
learned, and yet so lovely, as Evelyn Underhill’s Worship, writers 
are struggling to save religion from degeneration into a purely 
intellectual philosophy by reviving our consciousness of mystical 
* communion with the Lord Incarnate. To be sure, most teachers 
of the current modes of religious practice look upon the goal of © 
the spiritual life as the summum bonum. Human existence, at — 
the moment, offers nothing higher. Man can do no better than 
pursue ‘the ways of faith.’ They constitute the keys to success. 
They open the door to that emotional poise, moral stability, in- 
tellectual freedom, and spiritual illumination which together result 
in personal progress. The poised personality is essential to living. 
Therefore it is the goal of religious practice. What more has 
man to ask of his fellows or his God? As religion supplies in 
fullest measure the answer, religion in that answer completes its 
purpose. 

But that argument, deceivingly subtle, is singularly dangerous. 
It may be read in two ways. The orthodox Christian with utter 
conviction says, “ The goal of the spiritual life is the summum 
bonum: a perfect, unfettered fellowship with God in and through 
and by the Lord Incarnate.” Yet the identical phrases convey a 
startlingly different meaning to many of the newer ‘liberals’ to 
whom the religion of the New Testament is no more than the 
experiential belief of a bygone age. It was a discovery, but not 
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a Revelation. It was the best that spiritually hungry men could 
do with the materials afforded by an unscientific day. Naturally 
it is outmoded except in certain ethical precepts admittedly essen- 
tial to orderly human relationships, and the Sermon on the Mount 
is a useful bit of idealism with which to modify the rigorism of 
the decalogue in application to practical behavior. Perhaps what 
the world needs is a new Jesus! The Galilean prophet knew 
- nothing of modern industrialism or of the new war which is its 
child. Reno would be too much for His great simple heart which 
dreamed that love could solve all things. 

Quite apart from our conviction as to the Deity of Christ it is 
apparent that acquiescence in such an argument is suicidal. It 
strips religion of the one element of permanence that offers man 
his needful sense of security in the reality of a God whose exist- 
ence is more than just a matter of philosophical speculation. It 
reduces Worship, the heart of the Gospel Faith, to the unstable 
level of a stimulant to ethical culture; an zesthetizing of an other- 
wise not too attractive mode of conduct—the kind of thing that 
se _ Santayana somewhere described when he said sadly, “ There is 

no God and the Blessed Virgin is His mother!” And the great 


- inet is not alone in this pitiful clinging to the emotional 
\ 


impedimenta of a waning faith. On the contrary, when the be- 
A liever asserts that Religion is Worship he is expressing with St. 
- 7 Paul his irreducible awareness of the personal reality of the God 
in whom he ‘lives and moves and has his being.’ Thus the 
modern Christian finds it necessary to insist that Christianity is 
not a religion but a Revelation—God’s discovery of Himself to 
man in all the perfection of His Person and the fulness of His 
Glory. 
The whole Pauline literature exhibits that as the conviction 
derived by the Apostles from their association with Jesus of 
Nazareth. They meant that God could truly be known, but that 
He could be known truly only through one’s experience of the living 
Christ in Whom is revealed forever ‘the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.’ Revelation is ‘the Other’ speaking to the earthly. It 
7... a cataclysmic breaking through the crust of life with something 
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altogether new to the experience of man. It is God’s refusal to _ 
rest content with the slow processes of evolution as man under- 
stands them, that man might understand God. God is not bound : 
by His own creative modes. If He be not free there is no — 
freedom. 

But to say only that is not enough. The Christian doctrine of 
God in revelation of Himself is even more far-reaching. Not 
only is it attached to that moment of measurable history at which 
the Incarnation inaugurated the sacramental principle as part of 
man’s conscious process of redemption. It means, too, that He 
reveals Himself to a thousand souls in a thousand ways in a 
thousand ages. Revelation is as timeless as God. It is not to be 
spoken of in terms of clock and calendar, for it is of the eternal 
‘now.’ It includes all time and all experience within its purpose 
—and so Christ is crucified forever and, in a sense, was always 
crucified. The event on Golgotha is the peak of an eternal suffer- 
ing for the sins of men. In a word, Revelation is spread over 
the whole face of what we call history, even though there have 
been occasions—such as Bethlehem, Calvary, Easter Day and 
Pentecost—when the Divine Purpose has seemed more evident — 
than at other points of its emergence into the sphere of human 
understanding. These words are, of course, symbolic because of — 
the inadequacy of thought and speech to attempt the description — 
of the Divine Purpose as it reaches down into the higher stages _ 
of our development in order to “exalt us unto the same place 
whither our Saviour Christ is gone before.” * (Perhaps, for our 
easier understanding, we should abandon all thought of such 
words as time and place and think only in terms of the Purposes ‘ 
of God: a matter without difficulty for one to whom death is but 
an episode rather than an end or a beginning.) Of course, it is ; 
the consciousness of this as a vital phase of reality which has led 
to the practice of the invocation of the Saints among some types 
of Catholic Christians. This belief is destructive of the arti- 
ficial time-concept in the consciousness of the believer who feels _ 
that he knows the Blessed Virgin in as real, though different, a 


1 Collect for The Sunday after Ascension Day. 
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way as he knows his be-fleshed contemporaries. There is no | 
awareness of the passage of time in our experience of the quality 
__ of eternal life, nor is there in the developed doctrine of St. Pay] 
as he brings his entire theology into subjection to this one cop- 
_-viction. 
This is the explanation of the Apostle’s determination no more 
to ‘know Christ after the flesh’ but only ‘in the Spirit.’ His 
_ vision of God is inseparable from his consciousness of being 
wholly in Christ as Christ is in him. He is part of Christ as 
Christ is part of him, the doctrine of the Church as the Body of 
_ the Lord translated into the terms of life. There is, I suppose, 
a mystical quality in this that may elude the world-bound Chris- 
tian. Yet it is clearly the dominant factor in St. Paul’s thinking 
_and living. He sees God and himself only thus. During these 
-moments of exaltation he is without awareness of time. He steps 
down into the time-series, as it were, only to reach the level of less 
_ experienced believers. In his spiritual vision God is everything; 
but, lest one fall into gnostic pantheism, everything is not God. 
Hence, as the believer knows this Faith in the Lord Incarnate, 
he is aware that the goal of his life is to share with others this 
‘Hie experience, to know God in Christ and to be known of 
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Him (Phil. 3: 8-10). That is what the Apostle means when he 
urges the Thessalonians to ceaseless prayer (I, 5:17) ; not the im- 
possible absurdity of incessantly uttered verbal petitions, but the 
holding of an unvarying attitude as of being always in the Pres- 
ence of God. Prayer is thus activity as well as thought, and as 
activity it is also worship—the ‘ Way of Life’ in the Presence 
of the Lord. Again it is expressed liturgically: “like as we do 
believe . . . our Lord Jesus Christ to have ascended into the 
heavens; so may we also in heart and mind thither ascend, and 
with him continually dwell... .”* The fathers to whom the 
ancient offices are due were not unmindful of the essential “ other- 
worldliness ” of the Gospel of Redemption. They knew that a 
message dominantly concerned with the mundane present is not — 
a gospel but a social expedient. _ i 
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Like the teaching of our Lord the practical Pauline theology is 
uncompromising in its otherworldliness. But this is an other- 
worldliness inseparable from what we call “ the present ”—the con- 
scious certainty that the believer is not an animal bound to earth 
until the happy release of death, but a soul already within the sphere 
of eternal life. We are already seeing God “ who shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 4:6). To be sure, he says 
in this sentence, “ We have already seen God”; but, though his 
tense is in the past, this thought is in the present. Thus, of the 


disciples other than himself, he may have had in mind the historic ai - 
Jesus-in-the-flesh ; but of himself he surely refers to that = 1+ 


event when he saw the Lord, “‘ whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I cannot tell” (II Cor. 12:2). Nor does it matter. What 
is all-important is the Vision of God to which, in a new fulness, 
he was introduced. 

Of course, in using this kind of language, we must beware of 
subjectivism in which pure imagination—emotionally stirred and 
dangerously delusive—traps the unwary. Emotional as St. Paul 
can be, he is normally neither introspective nor subjective. In- 
deed, the theology of the Apostolic Church is remarkably healthy 
in its approach to the things of the spirit. Consequently when he 
speaks of seeing God he cannot mean in the optical sense in which 
the Spiritist medium pretends to bring the departed soul into view. 
Here knowledge is the equivalent of sight. Thousands of Pales- 
tinians saw the historic Jesus in the flesh. Only those who be- 
lieved saw the redeeming Lord! That is to say, our spiritual 
senses are as fully aware of His Presence with us mow as were 
Galilean crowds aware of His fleshly presence then. This is the 
supreme reality, even though human sinfulness often clouds the © 
mirror of the soul in which the Image is reflected. zit 

One cannot imagine a more vivid dramatization of our mean- Sh a 
ing than that which occurs near the end of the great ‘Hymn to . 
Love’ (I Cor. 13:1-10). After this exalted language St. Paul 
feels, as it were, that his words—drawn out of his inner fellow- 
ship with Christ—may be too much for our small minds. So, _ 
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by way of illustration, he launches into an acute exegesis of his 
own theology. What is this ‘ Vision of God’? How can it be we 
possible for us to see the Face of the Eternal Lord? ee 

“At the moment,” he says, “ we see only the obscured reflee- _ 
tions of a mirror, but then it will be face to face with Him. Now | “i 
I am learning just little things at a time; but then I shall under- oe 
stand as fully as He has always understood me.” | 

Readers who dislike my paraphrase will prefer the not im- ‘ i 
practical words of the Authorized Version, “Now I see througha 
glass darkly, but then face to face.” The polished metal mirrors 
of the Roman world, the natural mirrors of the shimmering lakes, - 
gave dark distorted images of him who looked therein. One __ 
could scarcely know oneself. Similarly, one’s vision of God ee , 


thing, yet something infinitely less than that to be seen when one 
day we shall meet Him ‘ face to face.’ Then, as Dr. niet points A 
out in a superb chapter of his Vision of God, St. Paul is “ making _ Bi 
dexterous and effective use of one of the oldest pieces of ethnic — 7 
superstition.” This was a magic mirror with strange fortune- — at 
telling powers in which one had but to look to know the future; 4 
often a frightening thing which stole away some part of the in- 
looker’s personality, even as the unspoiled African dreads the __ 
camera lest it transfer to itself something vital of himself! ET . . 
But this new wonderful mirror, in which one sees baffling oa 3 


a different kind of magic; a magic in seeming only because, 
through the polished surface of the believer’s experience, it re 
veals ‘the vision of God’ as God is. In the gradual process of __ 
enabling one to see Him ‘ face to face’ it also reveals the man 
more fully to himself. ‘“ Then shall I understand myself (and — i 
Him) as perfectly as He has always understood me.” Inaword, _ 
man comes into possession of a true knowledge of himself as he a 4 7 
sees with increasing clearness the nature and function of the 
Person of Christ. God, of course, has always known the indi- 
vidual as perfectely as he could be known, and as the individual 
comes to know God He will share that knowledge with Him. 
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Above I spoke of St. Paul as ‘ neither introspective nor sub- 
jective.’ But I do not mean to belittle the claimed mystical ex- 
periences of the saints of God. By subjectivism is meant the 
cultivated habit of dwelling too much within oneself, of attribut- 
ing all religious experience to inner psychological factors and so 
denying the reality of revelation as ‘the breaking through of the 
Other’ into the consciousness of man. St. Paul became one of | 
the greatest mystics of all time. Rarely, if ever, introspective in — 
the sense of peering into the recesses of his soul to see what good 
or evil he might find there, he was vividly conscious of the pres- 
ence of God within and without himself. The very cleanness of ; 
the Apostle’s mysticism rests on the fact that he never professes, 
like some modern sentimentalists, to have discovered God within 
himself. The glory of it is that he attributes all that he is and 
hopes to be to the Incarnate Lord’s capturing of Paul the man! 
God has chosen him, taken him, made him His own, given him 
the inestimable privilege of looking upon the vision of His Face. 

Yet, deep as his personal awareness of God is, the Apostle 
never creates the impression that in him something has been 
achieved that is not possible for us all. He is the theologian par 
excellence, yes! But his theology is not that of the text book. 
It is a brilliant practical man’s account of how others may be led 
into the paths of truth and holiness. ‘‘ This,” he says in effect, 
“is how anyone with the will to persevere may fit himself to wit- 
ness the great glory of ‘The Vision of God.’ This is the key to 
that living present relationship with Him which is Eternal Life.” 

And whoever wrote the Fourth Gospel wrote it to say just that. 
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-CHURCH AND SCIENCE 
By Eart W. Count, Px.D. 
New York Medical College 


This does not read, “‘ Theology versus Science” or vice versa; 


that were another story. Nor yet “A History of the Relations _ | 


between Science and Religion.” Still less is philosophy to be 


weighed impertinently in the balances of science. But there isa _ 


borderland where science impinges upon religious philosophy; and __ 


in it lies an issue the existence and vitality of which have perhaps _ 


been recognised, yet its complete character seems never to have 


a certain thesis: viz. that, since the Renaissance, scientific and 
religious philosophy have increasingly become estranged, until one _ 


can hardly understand the other; that this is a regrettable and > ‘. 


altogether false situation, and one growing intolerable; that the the 
facts and principles disclosed by science are indispensable to re- _ 


iigious philosophy; that the Church must find a way to harness _ * 
these facts and principles if it would survive as a power; that it 
has not done so as yet. For science affords us a very different 


picture of the position and age of the earth, of man’s place in © 


nature, of man’s very ontology, from that obtaining the last time __ 


when any sizable block of Christendom attempted a thoroughgoing  __ 
syncresis from man’s accumulated knowledge. . 
However, I am not so naive or sanguine as to say, Go to now; . 


let us syncretise. That sounds too much like a 100 per cent. 


American! The present thoughts are submitted simply because — 
Paul’s urge is poignant : “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” Our generation is not destined for prophecy; 
undoubtedly it is not we who shall stand in the line of Augustine, 
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te Aquinas, Erasmus—in their time Atlases of the world of knowl- 
edge; dispatchers who threw the switches in the track of man’s 
_ progress. It is enough for us if we make the day easier 
for the men who follow, when the time is full. 

It is hardly necessary even to assert that science and religion 
today speak different languages. There was a time when this 
was not so. On the one hand, the two different languages mean 
simply that there are differences between the objectives and meth- 
ods of science and of religion. On the other hand, I hope to 
point out that, while in the nature of the case the methods have 
to be different, it is not the ultimate but the more immediate ob- 
jectives on which each of these arts concentrates, that separate 
them. The spirit of both, when purged of dross, is essentially 
identical. It is an encouraging sign that leading thinkers in both 
fields, such as Whitehead and Eddington, Inge and Jeans, are 
today aware of this. 

To understand these things, let us review some instances from 
the history of the relations between scientific and religious think- 
ing during part of the Christian era. The focus of my theme lies 
in the situation that has evolved since the Renaissance. But, to 
make this situation clear, we must hark back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the West rediscovered Aristotle. What the men of 
that day did with Aristotle will furnish an ironic commentary on 
what religious philosophy has since done with scientific discovery. 

What happened in the thirteenth century? Let us bear in mind 
that Irenzeus, Origen, Augustine drew suck from a dying world; 
that their line came down the centuries practically unimpeded (just 
as, in science, Galen’s line came down) until challenged by the pre- 
Christian, pagan Greek. With all the limitations of Aristotle 
—limitations which only at a more advanced age were to become 
hindrances that had to be swept away at heavy cost in intellectual 
effort—in the thirteenth century he stands for science. The 
thinking world of that time, unfortunately, was not ripe to turn 
Aristotelean in spirit—that is, willing to observe and think for 
itself without first encasing itself in a ne plus ultra authority. 
But within the confines of that mental age, Aristotle was a lib- 
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erator. We note: (1) In the early centuries after the collapse of 
Rome, men of me hoarded whatever learning had survived | 


classical thought, surviving in Latin compendia, and Christian 
thought transmuted by Neo-Platonism; (3) This learning jag te 
the Dark Ages was digested for the mental and spiritual physi- ary 
ology of the Middle Ages. It was “idealistic and mystical rather ae . 
than rational and philosophical.” (4) In the thirteenth century 
came the friars. They represent a secularisation within the reli- fy 
gious framework that bounded their time. Arabic and Greek 
books were rendered into Latin; (5) Among these works were — F 
those of Aristotle. With the inevitability of logic, the rational and — oe ; 
philosophical climbed atop of the idealistic and mystical. While 
to some minds, the triumph of the rational over the ideal is forever _ 
a calamity, the ever-repeating historical fact of such a triumph | e | 
must be admitted." 
Be it observed that (a) The introduction of scientific ideas 
into the philosophy of the day was like a blood-infusion; for 
upon it followed the high achievements of Scholasticism, which _ 
culminated with Thomas Aquinas; (b) the thinking of Aristotle 
greatly stirred but did not disrupt Christian theology. To which 
we must allow the comment that Christian thought was too 
strongly intrenched for disruption: it was buffered by the Zeit- __ 
geist: the ultimate logical consequences of the Aristotelean spirit 
did not burst the bounds as they were to do at a later day, after id 
Scholasticism had developed premonitory cracks. But, while the 
unsympathetic observer, who after all makes a poor student of 
history, might remark that this failure of pagan Greece to break — " a 
the armour of the thirteenth-century mind is a dismal commentary 
on the character of Christian thinking of the time, let us counter- 
pose the remark that, with all the limitations of their age, thought- 
ful churchmen yet faced the facts as they saw them, and seriously 
undertook to learn the truth, even if that truth turned out to be 
Aristotelean instead of Augustinian; (c) What impresses me even 


1See Dampier, Sir William, A History of Science and its Relations with 
Philosophy and Religion, pp. 89 ff. 
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more, however, is that apparently this was the last time that 
me thought has actually come to grips honestly with a 
radically new body of thought. In fact, it is the center of my 
contention that the Church as a thinking body has never since 
: - made as serious and complete an effort to revise its world-view in 
the light of accumulating knowledge. Thus the nineteenth-cen- 
tury conflict between science and orthodoxy, which came to an 
expression in the farcical debate between Huxley and Bishop 
Wilberforce, and had its grotesque and trivial aftermath in the 
United States of the 1920’s, turns out to be but a symptom rather 
than an effect in its own right; (d) Not the least sorry spectacle 
has been the Roman stand which, in 1879, pegged the thought of 
a great body of Christian people to Scholasticism ; admittedly the 
finest of Scholasticism; nevertheless to Scholasticism—to an age 
dead, lo, these many centuries. This is irony; reminiscent of the 
high conservatism of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The student of general history as well as he who studies that of 
science, would agree, I am sure, that there is peril in Joshua’s 
attempt to make the sun stand still; not the least being the peril 
to Joshua. The philosophy of the scientist may frequently be 
naive to despair ; however, it is seldom as naive as that of Joshua. 
Please endure with me the constant flavor of irony. It unavoid- 
ably permeates the story we are pursuing. The present-day 
Roman Thomism harks back to a great thinker who was bold and 
original in his time; and yet Thomas Aquinas belongs in the time 
also of the unhappy Roger Bacon. Add to this irony the more 
attractive one that modern science is in part the offspring of 
Scholasticism. The grip of the latter “on the human mind was 
intense and prolonged. Though the surviving Scholastics op- 
posed the new experimental science after the Renaissance, it was 
the thorough rationalism of their system that formed the intellec- 
tual atmosphere in which modern science was born. In one 
sense, science was a revolt against this rationalism, an appeal to 
brute facts whether conformable to a preconceived rational scheme 
or not. But underlying it is the necessary assumption of the — 
regularity and uniformity of nature. As Dr. Whitehead has 
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pointed out, the idea of an inevitable fate—the central theme of __ 
Greek tragedy—passed down through the Stoic philosophy to a 
Roman Law which was based on the moral principles of that phi- _ 
losophy. In spite of the anarchy which followed the fall of the 
Empire, the sense of legal order always survived, and the Roman 2 
Church upheld the universalist traditions of imperial rule. The _ tf 
philosophic rationalism of the Schoolmen arose from and fitted a 
into a general ordered scheme of thought, and prepared for science oa hs 


its antecedents in a perfectly definite manner, exemplifying gen- cs 
eral principles. Without this belief the incredible labours of _ 
scientists would be without hope.” ‘“ ‘The habit remained after 
the (scholastic) philosophy had been repudiated, the priceless habit 
of looking for an exact point and of sticking to it when found. _ 
Galileo owes more to Aristotle than appears on the surface—he __ 
owes him his clear head and his analytic mind.’” And ‘the pil- — 
grim fathers of the scientific imagination as it exists today, are — q 
the great tragedians of ancient Athens, A®schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides. Their vision of fate remorseless and indifferent, 
urging a tragic incident to its inevitable issue, is the vision pos- — 
sessed by science ’”’ (Dampier, p. 97). = 

Dampier, in this passage, is quoting Whitehead. Undoubtedly 
the last sentence will move some to the thought, If this be sci- _ 
entific philosophy, the Christian philosopher will have no traffic 
with it. But that thought is off the road. I do not intend to _ 
explain, defend, mitigate, reconcile, or repudiate Whitehead’s _ 
statements. Let us stick to our trail. The complexion of our 
time is scientific, we will either take scientific findings into ac- 
count, firmly admit their validity where established, courageously 
ascertain their implications for our world-view and accept the 
universe as we must; build us, if we can, more stately philosophic 
mansions; or else we will run away from them, at best with the 
comforting reassurance that there is no real conflict between sci- 
ence and religion, and therefore we have nothing to worry about. 

Let us go back to a previous observation. I have remarked 
that, in the thirteenth century, men at least faced the alternatives 
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to their previous system that Aristotle now offered them. Lest, 
however, we give them more credit than is their due, we admit 
that their achievement would have been harder had they not first 
of all held unwaveringly to the assumption that the Church and : 
its founders are finally unassailable. The problem was posed as 

one of harmonisation, of fitting the new to the old, on the implicit i 
assumption that the old could not be wrong if we understood it i 
aright. This mentality is very far removed from that which is fool 
willing to weigh all the evidence, regardless of age, and make a 4 
choice with a minimum of bias. The Scholastics positively Aa 
repudiated nothing. Similarly, at the time of the Reformation, — 
the progressives never stopped to question first of all their 
premises concerning God, the Trinity, the Bible as the Word of - 
God, the ontology of man. While the atmosphere after the 7 


Reformation was a freer one, in that a universal priesthood of 
man was triumphantly asserted, still, the insistence upon the ulti- 
mate validity of Scripture as a first postulate set a limit beyond ‘: 
which a godly man did not try to go. It is perhaps harder, in © | 
our own day, to be a constructive critic when even what we all ; 
sider fundamentals are brought into question. 

If thirteenth-century churchmen at all events faced the sci- 
entific innovations of their own day, there is a very striking ex- 
planation for it. Like the savage, like the man of nature, the 
medieval European had not come to view life dichotomously as a 
matter of science six days in the week and one of religion on the 
Sabbath. He had not as yet compartmentalised his living and 
thinking. As soon as a new view of the physical universe bade 
for his rational approval, it was foregone that he would seek to 
incorporate it into his total philosophy. This integrity was 
gradually to be lost in the following centuries. With the Refor- 
mation, the temper changes. The reasons for this change are 
numerous; one of them I feel constrained to offer, since it illus- 
trates the thesis. The Renaissance had brought in a flood of 
secular scholars ; and moreover there were now vastly more docu- 
ments of scriptural relevance demanding close study from the 
churchmen. So, unmistakably knowledge dichotomises. We — 
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may still have churchmen interested in both science and religion; és 
we may have laymen so interested. But it seems clear that a dif- 
ference between knowledge empirically verifiable, based on ex- 
perimentation, and knowledge to which faith based on tradition 
is welded, is increasingly defined. Let us say, it became increas- 
ingly clear that some universal phenomena yielded to experimental, 
rationalistic analysis; other phenomena apparently did not. 
Hence the evolving distinction between natural and supernatural. 
It has a practical basis, a basis of expedient. Whether to minds 
of many centuries hence this distinction will appear as quaint as 
certain scholasticisms now appear to us—we shall have to wait 
those centuries to find out. 

But the break between these two categories of knowledge is 
not at first apparent. Both scientific and religious thought of 
the centuries immediately following the Reformation had a heri- 
tage in the rationalistic habits of the Scholiasts; but at the same 
time science had not yet divested itself of the idealism and mys- 
ticism of the still older past. Tycho Brahe was an astronomer 
but an astrologer quite as well. This was the period when chem- 
istry had not yet been purged of alchemy; also the period when 
medical science entered upon the occupation of chemical territory. 
Later on, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Sir Isaac 
Newton changed the world for us with his rigidly mathematical 
and empirical analysis and formulation of the three laws of 
motion which still underlie physical mechanics. From the womb 
of the Zeitgeist came the calculus of Newton and Leibnitz. This 
was no accident. And yet Newton felt himself compelled to write 
a short appendix to his Principia, in which he set forth his opinions 
as to the metaphysical implications of his scientific discoveries. 
It is interesting that he did not or could not refrain from this; it 
is interesting that two volumes of scientific reasoning were closed 
with but seven pages of metaphysics. No scientist today feels 
constrained to add onto his work his opinion on metaphysical 
questions; indeed, more often than not:he has no metaphysical 
opinions worth listening to; and it is fortunate that so many sci- 
entists are aware of that (just as it is unfortunate that some are 
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not aware of it). Beside this, it is significant that Newton 


rigidly excludes metaphysics from the body of his physics; and 
further that all the metaphysics he feels justified in adding at the 
end fill a mere seven pages. Newton was a devoutly religious 
man. If today most scientists have not even seven pages to write, 
it may not only mark their stature; it may simply mark the fact 
that they live several centuries farther removed from Thomas 
Aquinas. A century or so after Newton lives Immanuel Kant, 
philosopher and physicist. 

During this period religious apologetic also shifts its center of 
gravity. One illustration will suffice. Before Newton’s day, 
miracles had been invoked to vindicate the claims of Christianity. 
But after Newton, universal law supravened and found its human 
expression in mathematical language. The comprehension of the 
universe had been moving from a certain brand of animism to 
one of rationalism. David Hume obviously was talking the new 
language when he very effectively blasted the miraculous founda- 
tion to any and all religious apologetic. “‘ Experience is the source 
of all knowledge. Our experience witnesses to the uniformity | 
of nature much more strongly than to the infallibility of human 
testimony. Hence the probability that error, mistake or decep- _ 
tion has led to the report of a miracle is vastly greater than wl 
the uniform course of nature has really been interrupted. Yet, 
granted that testimony may prove that unusual events have oc- 
curred, that would not prove that they established anything, unless 
it could be further proved that they were wrought for that special 
purpose by divine power, which is an even more difficult task.” * 

To a modern with a background of secular thinking, the topic 
of miracles is a bore; particularly the phase dealing with their 
value to religious apologetic. My illustration seeks merely to 
demonstrate the change of front which undeniably has resulted 
from the evolution of the inductive method of scientific investi- 
gation into the materials of the universe. May I pass on from 
this point with one last comment. Newton himself, religious 
man that he was, no more than Tycho Brahe or Galileo or 


2 Walker, Williston, A History of the Christian Church, p. 491. 
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Leonardo da Vinci, foresaw the consequences upon religious 
thought of the new attitude towards the phenomenal universe; 
still less could Roger Bacon, primitive scientist and a member of 
the tragic great, have anticipated the fruit to be born in a much 
later day from his rod: that Scripture as transmitted through the 
centuries had been tailored to fit the stature of the generation to 
which it came. 

Please note carefully that since the Renaissance churchmen have 
not been unacquainted with or uninterested in scientific problems. 
But that interest or acquaintance has ceased to be professional, 
which it had been previously ; and they have never since then spoken 
with authority on such matters, but rather as the scribes. Cer- 
tainly scientific investigation has not been a part of the program 
of the Church since empirical methods have developed, and the 
ascertainment of facts for their own sake rather than for their 
religio-philosophical implications, has become focal to science. 
The secularisation of natural history has been both cause and 
effect as far as the changing definitions of the Church’s program 
and social role are concerned.—The scientist who discovered oxy- 
gen was a Non-conformist clergyman: Joseph Priestley. He was 
the friend and prompter of Lavoisier, the great French chemist. 
(Lavoisier was guillotined by the French Revolutionists on the 
quaint hypothesis that the Republic had no need of scientists; 
Priestley’s house and laboratory in England were burned by a mob 
because he sympathized with the Revolution and held unorthodox 
theological views. So he came to America.)—-The man to whom 
we ultimately owe Darwinism was at one time a curate in Surrey. 
Thomas Robert Malthus’ Essay on Population quite frankly 
prompted the researches of both Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace.—Gregor Mendel was an Augustinian monk. A 
contemporary of Darwin, his principle of genetics has stood the 
test of scrutiny far better than any specific principle of the other- 
wise greater thinker. It is the basis of one of the most exact 
biological disciplines in our own time.—But such clergymen have 
been far less numerous than those who have written obscure 
treatises on Greek or Latin authors, or who have written apolo- 
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Ev getics for Christian doctrine with but scant attention to the in- 
= creasing scientific knowledge of the universe which has been 
impressing laymen and the great unwashed, growing multitudes 
of the unchurched. It is also worth marking that clergymen who 


constrained to give up their priestly ministry. This I doubt 
would apply so extensively to clergymen with literary or artistic 
ifts. 
bo shall not dally over the Wilberforce-Huxley debate that fol- 
lowed the enunciation of the Darwinian principles. It seems to 
‘me, like the Scopes trial at Dayton, more notorious than sig- 
‘nificant. But it is indicative of how far along separate roads sci- 
ence and theology had traveled since the Renaissance. Neither 
. party in that debate understood the language of the other; al- 
though Huxley was a philosopher and Bishop Wilberforce had 
taken science courses at Oxford. The battle was in scientific 
territory, with a scientific garrison entrenched behind logic 
founded on empirical fact; and the theological invaders trying to 
storm the lines with ridicule. The ridicule proved no bomb but 
a boomerang. 

Since that day, nevertheless, many churchmen have felt com- 
pelled to accept scientific findings as far as they have paid attention 
to them; but they have often done so with the reservation that 
they saw, as they expressed it, no fundamental antagonism be- 
tween science and religion. Others view scientific findings with 
some fear and even jealousy. Today we have no opposition within 
our communion to an acceptance of the doctrine of evolution. 
But neither, as far as I am aware, have its implications to the 
ontology of man been thought through. The Church seems wisely 
willing to let sleeping dogs lie. 

We have been noting the split in knowledge consequent upon 
the Renaissance and the accompanying specialisation of roles of 
the thinkers. Let us further characterize the shift in the matter 
of the universal outlook itself. 

After Copernicus, thoughtful men had to abandon the notion 
that the earth is the center of the universe. After Newton, they 
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had to accept the fact of mechanical law, expressible in mathe- : 
_ matical language, as universally operative. The cosmologies 
_ erected prior to these innovations in thought, and thereby neces- 
sarily implying previous ideas of the universe, were blasted. 
After Copernicus, geocentricity crumbled ; the Church finally could 
_ not escape astronomical and physical fact; it therefore tacitly ac- 
cepted the fact with its best grace; although, as far as I am able 
to judge, without assimilating the fact into its system. After 
Newton, it became possible for some people to dispense with theo- 
centricity. But here speculation eagerly outran both facts and 
_ logic; for the atheists labored under the fallacy that to describe 
in mechanical and mathematical terms the process or behavior of a 
natural phenomenon was tantamount to discovering its automatic 
cause. They did not see that, since with a scientific investigation 
you can get out of it only what you put in, you cannot extract God 
_ from your experiment, even granting his reality. A mechanical 
_ description neither proves nor disproves God; it has no evidential 
-_- value in a court where the idea of God stands trial. This ob- 
- viously is a question of a very different category from the as- 
tronomical one of geocentricity or heliocentricity. This is geom- 
etry, not theology. But to continue. At least anthropocentricity 
remained more or less possible until the gnawing seas of science 
_ had undermined that bulwark also. In the eighteenth century, 
physics and astronomy lifted man’s horizon; in the nineteenth, it 
was geology and biology; logically followed by anthropology. 
_ Since Darwin, man’s place in nature has not been that assigned 
to him by the theologian. Religious philosophy, however, has not 
as yet come to a satisfactory agreement with science over the im- 
plications of organic evolution. Here again the open-minded 
churchman has had to admit the biological relationship of man to 
the rest of the organic world. Meanwhile, nevertheless, difficul- 
ties pile up. Even before Darwin, the sharp separation of the 
organic world from the inorganic had ceased to be. Up to 1828, 
carbon compounds were believed to be tnique manifestations of 
life. Life was something mysteriously distinctive; the chemistry 
of living things was a testimony on the material plane to the 
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peculiar spirituality of some life principle. Then Wohler syn- _ 
thesised urea from ‘inorganic molecules. Since then, synthesis in — 
so-called “‘ organic” chemistry has become a colossally major in- 
dustry of civilisation ; even the term “organic” has lost in chem- — 
istry its pristine connotation ; and the spiritual argument based on 
it has long ceased to be remembered. At the same time, increas- _ 
ingly the biological processes have yielded to the searchings of | 
of physicist and chemist. Without entering upon the merits and 
demerits of vitalism versus mechanism in biological philosophy, © 
I would yet point out that, in so far as one’s belief in vitalism— 
rests upon a certain tertium quid which its advocate refuses to 
admit to physical and chemical analysis, he is standing on the — 
same quicksand that has buried the ancient concepts of “ levity,” — 
“imponderable fluid,” “ phlogiston,” or the philosophical “ ho- 
munculus” in the spermatozoon or ovum. Meanwhile, the ex-— 
plorers of the viruses and bacteriophages are feeling their way in 
a realm where the sharp dichotomy of life and not-life fades away. © 
To the student of historical geology and paleontology, the idea 
of a transitional era between the living and the non-living is not — 
dismaying but exhilarating. And now comes the newer psy- 
chology, with its roots in neurology and endocrinology. The 
human mind is a very different thing when approached via neural — 
anatomy and neural physiology, than when it is explored from 
the standpoint of older philosophic systems. In fact, psychology — 
has had a dual origin; even the term means more than one thing. 
The riddles of epistemology drove philosophers to speculations on 
the human psyche; but also the biologist found a logical transition 
to the same shadowy land via the structure and function of the 
nervous system, and then of the hormones. This offers a very — 
good illustration of the fact that, while pure science pretends to 
no more than an accurate description of structures and processes; _ 
and is not content until it has ascertained a way to apply quanti-— 
tative measuring-rods and mathematical symbols, or else has 
satisfactorily determined that, for the nonce at least, such tools 
cannot be found or are unnecessary ; and hence has imposed upon — 
itself or has recognised inherent bounds ;—the findings of science 
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have to be reckoned with in any system of philosophy. Even 
while refusing to inquire into the Ultima Thule of the meaning of 
facts, science still furnishes facts; facts which the philosopher 
ignores at his peril. Only in the last generation or so has the 
religious philosopher been forced to worry about what happens 
to the essential personality when the neuroses proceed apace with 
a disintegration of brain and its psychic manifestations. 

And so, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been doing 
to man what the fifteenth to eighteenth did to the earth. Science 
offers anything but justification for an anthropocentric scheme. 
Again, I think, only some ancient Greeks, of all mankind in all 
ages, would not have been surprised or shocked at this discovery. 
Perhaps, indeed, we should include some Hindus. 

This brings us to the beginning of something, not to the end. 
But beyond this I would not venture. The proposition submitted 
is, that no satisfactory world-view has been achieved by religious 
philosophy since the days of the Renaissance. We have no 
philosophic system frankly constructed on the foundation of a 
universe that is neither geocentric nor anthropocentric. Of 
course, I have in mind more particularly our Anglican com- 
munion. Were we to include Rome and the Near East, we would 
recall, passim, that there has been no general Ecumenical Council 
since 787; none in the West since the Reformation to which 
Protestant bodies would subscribe along with the Romans; none 
among Protestants ever and at all. There never has been a 
Protestant world-view : Protestants have been too busy to attempt 
the achievement. 

But after all, can we not get along as we have, meeting in a 
common ideal of evangelism while going our several ways into 
our attitude towards geology and evolution? Does all this matter 
anyway? To the authoritarian in religion, it will matter a great 
deal. We will pass by the observation that one’s world-view will 
determine his conception and use of evangelism; but we will add 
that the “ rugged individualist ” also must admit that philosophy 
does matter; and that, if the term “Christianity ” is to mean 


something more than the accident of a common historical heritage 
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a way, and the English 
_ probably the best that 


to it appalling. In th 


‘civilisation is under tribute to this by virtue of birth within it 
- _-<we need some music to march to. For the present, the liberal 
Anglican, we repeat, is willing to accept the findings of science 
as they come, even when they apparently contradict a time-honored 
_ previous conception ; and hopes and expects that some day the truth 
jn both science and religious philosophy will be discovered to 
harmonise in their deeper implications. This has been the English 


strength. Under the circumstances, it is 
can be done. Nevertheless, a satisfactory 


The Church now stands face to face with several facts that are 


e twentieth century there have arisen some 


ideologies that have captured the imagination and allegiance of 
millions. These ideologies, to be sure, would not pass the muster 
of high-calibre philosophic criticism. But they do not have to. 


They need only be su 


ficiently comprehensive and spectacular to 


be attractive, to say nothing of expressing an urge preexisting in 
their recipients. What they have done—and this at least demon- 
strates their vitality—has been, to seize upon and exploit scientific 


fact for their own ph 


ilosophic ends. Their ethics demand only 


that they be conformable to a certain amount of scientific fact 
abstracted from a greater and inchoate mass of scientific fact. 


Now, a “ fact” is true 
choose your “ facts ” 


or false, never right or wrong. But if you 
carefully, you can build yourself whatever 


premise you wish for your ethics; and tediously illustrate thereby 


the threadbare dictum 


ous than a complete lie. 


that ipso facto a half-truth is more danger- 
The ideologies I mention have arrogated 


to themselves the worship that raises them to a religious plane. 


To praise or condemn 


them is here irrelevant. In so far as they 


have ascertained scientific fact behind any claim, they cannot be . 
cried down. In so far as they have not, they cannot be met by 
denunciation. They can be dealt with effectively only by demon- | 
strating a more excellent way. That more excellent way will 
have to be just as positive in its use of scientific fact to build its — 


ideology, and also more eclectic. Fascism and Communism both 
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have a certain massive sweep that harmonises well with the newer _ 
geometric architecture and streamlined Diesels. Per contra, | 
believe there are some religionists who see in Barthianism a like 
sweep. My own mental habits seem to have shut the door on an 
understanding of Barthianism. If its scale is as massive as the 
age, more power to it; however,—as far as I can see, it completely 
ignores what science has to say about the ontology of man; in 
short, it seems to get along without regard to the most powerful 
_ influence in modern human living. But if I am mistaken, I hope 
I may be corrected. 

If I may put the ideology of “ irreligion ” baldly, even at the 
risk of some distortion, it seems to run something like this, 
whether consciously or unconsciously: We know the benefits of 
applied science. They are fundamental to our material well- 
being, and they have freed us from the shackles of ignorance. 
But science is a matter of fact or error, not one of right or wrong. 
Science reveals and vindicates to us natural law. In such a 
scheme, God is at best irrelevant. Let us be as objective and in- 
different to personality, as amoral, as science itself; let us build 
our polity on scientific fact alone-——The terrible vindication of 
this attitude is, that it works and it runs itself; much as in the 
days of the infancy of the automobile, you could tinker with the 
pesky thing and have it suddenly start up and run away from you. 
Oh, yes, it worked. 

As far as the average man is concerned, science has had the 
effect of banishing for him many fears of mysterious conse- 
quences from deeds which once upon a time would have entailed 
the wrath of some arbitrary deity. The average man has had his 
world-view secularised and mechanised. In fact, far from being 
_ awed he may even sport a certain pragmatic contempt for the uni- 
verse. Some day, to be sure, “average man” in the aggregate 
may be hauled up short and thrown for a loss, like a jumping 
tethered dog; but he does not know it as yet, and we cannot there- 
fore prove it to him. It is nevertheless the stamp of a puny 
thinker, this conceit that man is becoming the master over nature; 
he is learning merely how better to fit into nature’s pattern; at 
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least science is learning this way, however unintelligently the 
general run of humans manipulate the discoveries. The common 
attitude is, then, You need not be good; you need only be careful. 
But if science itself were to have any sermon to preach on con- 
duct; or, rather, if there be any sermon which science would 
pronounce rational and consonant with its spirit, the tenor would 
be, He acts most wisely who considers all evidence and synthesises 
therefrom the most reasonable conduct; a sermon with an old, 
familiar ring. But science would disclaim the province of evalu- 
ating all of the evidence; for it has never attempted to measure 
intangible values, or pass any judgment upon them. On the 
pragmatic level, like Gilbert and Sullivan’s burglar, the scientist’s 
capacity for innocent enjoyment is as great as that of any honest 
man’s—because he is not merely a scientist, but a human big. 
But this strays from our road. Let us stick to the theme. 
are interested in the indictment that religious philosophy has ons 
failed in its mission of giving meaning to our increasing body of | 
knowledge ; that this condition has persisted since the Renaissance. 
We have noticed that, in Anno Domini 1870, the Roman 2 
munion met the situation—by wrapping itself in the cloak of 


had been no new syncresis since his time. What knowledge had 
come after him, had not been digested and assimilated. There 
really was nothing else to do: new syncreses cannot be made to 
order. The non-Roman communions of the West have no such 
sin of commission at their doors; but they do have sins of omis- 
sion. Intellectually, they travel on past momentum ; but that does 
not generate new steam. Average Man therefore is left the dubi- 
ous freedom of “ figuring things out for himself,” as he would 
say. Science has shown him how to be careful; if beyond that 
he has any respect for the ethics learned from religion, it is be- 
cause of a childhood background. But I think it requires no 
demonstration that fewer parents today know just where they 
stand on moral and religious issues; and they find it increasingly 
difficult to impress the seriousness of their convictions upon their 
children. The immature minds are thus thrown face to face with 


Thomas Aquinas. What else could you have expected? There 
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what really is a historical situation: the dichotomy of religious , 
and scientific thinking. To them the choice then is naturaily one 
of either-or. And scientific fact has the strategic advantage of 
being as impressive as it is concrete. Can we blame them for 
making an exclusive choice? 

At least up to the Renaissance the Church in England could in 
great measure claim to fit its theoretical role: that of being the 
English nation itself expressing its attitude to the intangible reali- 
ties of the universe. That role has shrunk—for good or ill; 
rather, for good and ill. The nadir, I think, was reached in the 
eighteenth century. It can hardly be an accident, but rather a 
set of deep-seated and correlated circumstances, that that century 
also saw the fruition of the work of Leibnitz and Newton; the 
flourishing of Deism; the first encyclopedia; the Methodist move- 
ment; the French Revolution. Reflect upon their connotations. 
—Now, if the Church today finds sociology, of all the sciences 
and quasi-sciences, the most congenial, it is partly because the 
Church today furthers the pastoral office more vividly than it did 
in the eighteenth century. Social problems clamor at the door 
of the rector’s office or study, and grip the skirt of his coat as he 
crosses the crowded ways of life. But the well-known observa- 
tion that probably John Wesley saved England from the contagion 
of the French Revolution, will be greeted by scientists, sociologists, 
and clergymen with mixed feelings; and each according to his 
lights. 

Today, then, in contrast to the Middle Ages, the clergyman’s 
role is restricted largely to the character of pastor, priest, adminis- 
trator; the character of thinker has to a great extent been re- 
nounced—at least, in so far as problems of Nature and man’s 
relation to Nature are concerned. But I submit that the character 
of thinker is part of the role of priesthood itself. The priest- 
scientist ever has come by his heritage honestly. 

Thus, my plea is one for a reenlarged conception of the priest- 
hood. If in some way we could recover from the Middle Ages 
the assumption that investigating Nature is not foreign to the 
man in orders! For it is not enough that our young postulants 
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take courses in scientific subjects during their pre-theological 
training. To study about science is far from the same thing as 
pursuing scientific problems. One has to be a scientist to be 
steeped in scientific habits of thought. We could afford a few 
such in the ranks of the ministry. 

The aspect of the priesthood I have in mind, if it were to be 
realised, should benefit the Church in several ways. If orders 
provided a congenial atmosphere to young men interested in 
science, we should add, as I have said, some new types of men to 
our ranks; worthy types which now seek expression of their gifts 
elsewhere. That would be good. It would also help orient the 
Church. Indeed, I do not see how otherwise the syncresis I 
bespeak will ever come about. 

Let me append one further suggestion. It springs from pon- 
dering a very real problem which every clergyman faces. And 
first, let me compare the rector of a parish to the physician. The 
- rector is what in medicine would be a general practitioner. The 
general practitioner is your family physician. But in medicine 
there are also specialists. Now, who among you rectors has never 
been confronted with a sick soul whom, you are certain, you could 
have aided much more effectively if only you had had the tech- 
nique of the psychiatrist at your disposal? Perchance you are 
lucky enough to have a psychiatrist friend, to whom you can refer 
your case; more likely that is not your fortune. And a man who 
combines in his person a genial philosophy, devoutness, and 
psychiatric skill is, deplorably, not as common as we wish he were. 
_ So one very effective therapy is usually barred to you. But sup- 
pose, as in medicine, we had in our modern clerical ranks not only 
general practitioners but also specialists? Suppose, in my specific 

illustration, the clerical staff of a diocese included bona fide psy- 
_ Chiatrists, to whom you could refer your perplexing case with the 

comforting certainty that the Church would see the matter 
through, using the ministrative resources of both science and 
religion?—I do not know how difficult to effect such a scheme 
might be; here it is immaterial. Is the suggestion provocative? 
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Finally, in wider prospect. The religions of the world have a 
common case against the philosophies or repudiations of phi- 
losophy which fasten themselves upon the results of applied science. 
Whether the religions of the world will ever get together in their 
common cause or not, is another question. There are some who 
believe that signs point that way in Asia. Now, whatever might 
be the various contributions to the religious pool, of one thing | 
am persuaded : our salvation lies not in a repudiation nor yet an 
evasion of the issues inevitably raised by our deepening and 
widening knowledge of universal phenomena; but in facing and 
thinking through their implications to religious philosophy; and 
frankly revamping our philosophy where necessary. This is 
honest. Not to be honest would entail in the future the same con- 
sequences as in the past: a certain inevitable ignorance of the 
universe, a failure thereby to make contact with certain aspects 
of reality; in other words, a failure of religious thinking to be 
catholic; it means that religion shirks the task of making itself 
coextensive with the life of man. Devitaminised religion means 
scurvy, pellagra, beriberi. 

Now, of course, I can assume that I am not being misconstrued. 
Clearly I am not impudently declaring the Church to be quite out 
of touch with life. And it has seemed to me that clergymen, at 
least of our own communion, are today as a group more alertly 
interested in a wider range of life than any other professional 
group. I am simply thinking historically. From that angle, I 
hope that the Church never again becomes authoritarian in that it 
forbids a man to think beyond certain set bounds. If so we 
should be entering upon a new Dark Age—I will not be so gloomy 
as to declare a belief that we are. The dignity of the freedom of 
the human spirit is an ideal the Church will be challenged to con- 
serve. But the spirit of science—in spite of the grotesque mis- 
appropriations of its results and misapprehension of its ideals— 
is also against the spirit of authoritarianism. May not this be a 
happy irony, that events shall constrain Church and Science to 
make common cause? For they hold in common the ideal of 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By SuHerman E. JoHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 


js the theme of this section. In the illustration, what is clothed? 
Is it the lilies of the field, or is it the grass of the field or is it per- 
haps both, and why is the growth of the lilies mentioned? Sup- 
pose the section read, “Consider the lilies, how they clothe the 
fields, they (the fields) toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 

one of these (fields). But if God doth so clothe the grass of the 
field, which today is and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Here is a 
uniform picture: the green grass clothed with lilies or anemones. 
If this were the original form of the saying, how could the present 
form have arisen? By a mistranslation of the semitic root ‘alah 
which can mean both grow as in Genesis 40:10 and put on as in 
Amos 8:10. Such a mistranslation would lead to minor changes 
such as fields to field in verse 28. 


A. H. Forster. 


The late B. W. Bacon, in an important article published some 
years ago,’ explained why, in I Thess. 2:16, St. Paul said that the 
wrath of God had come upon the Jews to the uttermost. Frame 
had contended that the phrase was proleptic, and Bacon’s answer 
was that Paul was thinking of events in the past, but that the end 
which had been reached was not the end of the divine wrath but 
that of the divine patience. Paul’s apocalyptic has its roots in the 
Little Apocalypse, written in 40, when Jewish Christians expected 


1B. W. Bacon, “ Wrath ‘unto the Uttermost,’” Expositor, VIII, 143 (Nov. 
1922), 356-376. See also The Gospel of Mark (New Haven, 1925), chapters 
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Caligula’s persecution to put an end to the world. But the ac. 
cession of Claudius had “ restrained” (claudere) the appearance 
of Antichrist (see II Thess. 2:6f and Frame ad loc.). The tide 
immediately turned in favor of the Synagogue, and Agrippa | 
showed himself an enthusiastic Jew by slaying James, arresting 
Peter and generally harrying the Christians at Passover time in 
the year 42. Bacon’s great contribution is in realizing that this 
is the immediate occasion for the tradition in the Preaching of 
Peter that the apostles had been warned to leave Jerusalem at the 
end of twelve years after the Crucifixion and make no further 
effort to convert Judza. It is also the occasion for the oracle in 
Luke 11:49-51 = Matt. 23:34-36. The measure of the Jews’ 
sins has now been filled up (Matt. 23:32; I Thess. 2:16). Now, 
as St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians, he looks back on the 
series of disasters that befell the Jews: (1) the death of Agrippa 
in 44; (2) the insurrection of Theudas, about 44-46; (3) the 
famine of 46-47, which left its mark for generations afterward; 
and (4) the expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 49-50. It is 
not surprising that the apostle sees in this a swelling tide of divine 
punishment. 

Thus far Bacon; it is the best summary of the background of 
the Thessalonian letters that the present writer knows. Perhaps 
we can supplement it slightly. First, however, we must say a 
word about the expulsion from Rome. It is occasionally dated 
in 54 because Suetonius mentions it toward the end of his sum- 
mary of Claudius’ public acts,’ but it is more likely that Suetonius 
is non-chronological here. The date 41 is assigned by John 
Knox * on the argument that Dio Cassius Ix 6. 6 tells of it in 


- connection with events that belong to that year, but Dio says ex- 


plicitly that Claudius “ did not drive them out, but ordered them, 
while continuing their traditional mode of life, not to hold meet- 
ings.” Curiously, neither Knox nor Lake comment on this 


2 See, — E. F. Scott, The Literature of the New Testament (New York, 


1932), 


sj. "amg “The Pauline Chronology,” Jour. of Biblical Literature, LVIII 
(1939), p. 25, n. Cf. K. Lake in The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. F. J. 
Foakes Jackson and K. Lake (London, 1920-33), V, 459f. 
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“ e point; and I think Dio must refer to an entirely different incident. 


I do not see why the statement of Acts 18:2, plus the Gallio 


; inscription, plus Orosius’ dating of it in the ninth year of Claudius 


(doubtful though it would be by itself), should not make it per- 
fectly certain that it occurred in the year 49, or 50 at the latest. 

St. Paul may have still other miseries in mind. Ventidius 
Cumanus took office in Judza some time after 46, and was ap- 
parently removed in 52. Josephus Ant. xx. 5 and Tacitus Amn. 
- xii. 54 do not agree as to Cumanus’ exact legal status, but certain 
facts stand out. He was removed because Claudius found that 
he had protected the Samaritans after their difficulties with the 
_ Jews. But prior to this there had been a riot in Jerusalem at a 
Passover time, during which twenty thousand—undoubtedly an 
exaggerated number—were killed (Ant. xx. 5.3). The probable 
date of this is some time between 48 and 51, and this incident may 
possibly throw some more light on St. Paul’s “man of lawless- 
ness.” The trouble was started by a soldier’s obscene insult to 
the Temple and therefore to God Himself. There is not much 
doubt that at the time the apostle is writing the Jewish world is 
seething with turmoil. 

Furthermore, there was a famine in Rome, variously dated by 
Eusebius and Tacitus in 49, 50, and 51; and, still more important, 
a famine in Greece in 48 or 49 (Eusebius Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 
ii, 152 ff). This should not be confused with the earlier Pales- 
tinian famine. 

I am indebted also to H. V. Morton for an interesting refer- 
ence to Hausrath,* who speaks of the terror which infected the 
Roman world in the later days of Claudius’ reign and the various 
omens which were believed to announce the coming wrath of the 
gods. Some of these portents may have occurred after the writ- 
ing of the Thessalonian letters, nevertheless it is not impossible 
that nervousness of this sort could have made the Thessalonians 
particularly receptive to apocalyptic preaching. 

*H. V. Morton, In the Steps of St. Paul (New York, 1936), p. 289; A. 


Hausrath, A History of the New Testament Time} (London, 1895), ‘IIL, 
213-216. 
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Bacon’s interpretation of I Thess. 2:16 is further confirmed by | 
the way in which St. Paul speaks of the wrath of God in Rom. 
1:16-32. Here the divine wrath is thought of as working, not 
so much in direct punishment, as in the abandonment of the Ro- 
mans to their own vices. It is interesting to remember that this 
letter is written after the accession of Nero. The death of 
Claudius did not immediately result in the end of the world, but 
the apostle undoubtedly felt that the dreadful process was con- 

 tinuing; and while his eschatology undoubtedly became spiritu- 
alized as time went on, it did not change radically, and when he 
wrote Philippians at the end of his life he was still able to — 

the Parousia. = 
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A Preface to Christian Theology. By John A. Mackay. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941, pp. xii + 187. $2.00. 

This book by the president of Princeton Theological Seminary is not “a 
primer or manual of theological ideas” but “a preface, a foreword to theo- 
logical discussion.” President Mackay addresses “the intelligent reader . . . 
rather than the technical theologian.” 

In the first chapter, after considering some of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the rise of the totalitarian states, he writes that “a revival of theol- 
ogy, a fresh understanding of God and His will for human life” is the great 
answer to the mood of “quiet desperation” and the “agonizing quest” for 
authority in our day. This answer can be given to men so that their hearts 
will burn, only by those who have themselves sensed the despair of the present 
and “in the twilight met Another.” Theology and theologians must again today 
be missionary. 

In chapters two and three, President Mackay deals with the attitude with 
which theology must be approached. No purely objective attitude which sur- 
veys life spectator-wise “from the balcony” will suffice. Those who are to 
approach religion must do so from the street or “road” of life, asking ques- 
tions filled with personal concern, and with a willingness to commit themselves. 
The greatest and the richest realities can only be known by those who bring all 
of themselves to their subject. It is only when men think in this manner that 
they are capable of hearing the Word of the Bible, for the Bible’s word is per- 
sonal. “The Bible,” quoting Kierkegaard, “is a letter from God with our 
personal address on it.” We are to read it like ship-wrecked men who long to 
receive its message. It is upon the road of life that the great figures of the 
Bible had their encounter with God, and the meeting with the Crucified today 
is a personal encounter. The destiny of the Church is bound up with the 
answer it gives to the personal challenge of Christ. 

This conception of challenge and commitment is carried on in chapter five, 
where Dr Mackay holds that “truth is in order to goodness,” that the human 
spirit is challenged by God to be receptive. We can become men only when we 
become God’s men. Here men must be careful of the old heresy of orthodoxy, 
which consists in making our loyalty to doctrine a substitute for our loyalty to 
God. It is much easier, he says, to be a Lutheran, a Calvinist, or a Thomist, 
than to be a Christian. Nothing must stand in the way of this personal rela- 
tionship to God and the peace which comes from serving Him actively in the 
world, 

Chapters four, six, and seven deal more specifically with the Church, which 
is “the great group of people, dead as well as living, belonging to every class 
and race and nationality, residing in every land and clime, members of all 
existing empirical churches and of none, who have believed in God through 
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Jesus Christ and are members of the body of Christ.” The purpose of py 
Church is to build up a new society centering in Christ. This Church, which 
has given to the world the conception of history and historical progress, is now 
the bearer of history. It has brought to men a brotherhood by supernatural 
grace, and it possesses a sense of destiny and world vision. In an age in which 
Christianity is being “ violently repudiated by the secular order” and in which 
Antichrist has expressed itself, it is the réle of the Church “to be the Church.” 
She must rid herself from all subjugation to the relative forms of the political 
order, and become “what God intended her to be.” When the Church is “in 
very deed the Church” she exercises a threefold function. (1) She is pro- 
phetic. After being repentant herself, she must tell society that it can only 
be organized according to the plan laid down by God. The Church escapes pure 
moralism here by asking the world, not first to achieve something, but to re- 
ceive something. (2) The Church has the regenerative function of creating 
new men. (3) She has a communal function, that of possessing a fellowship 
which is not found in the secular world, and in a day when the world is breaking 
to pieces she must hold before men the ecumenical Church, with “its immense 
communal significance.” 

This beautifully and clearly written volume is a serious call to the Church 
to commit herself to her Lord on the road that lies ahead. It is difficult to 
imagine anyone reading this “ foreword to theological discussion” without rising 
from it a better person. = 


RicHarp S. Enrica. 


The Mystery of Faith Regarding the Most August Sacrament and Sacrifice of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. Book I: The Sacrifice of Our Lord. By 
Maurice de la Taille, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940, pp. xviii + 255, 
$3.50. 

This volume is a translation of a part of Pére de la Taille’s Mysterium Fidei 
written in 1915 in Latin and first published in 1919. Two other volumes of the 
completed translation are scheduled to appear later. The work, which is said by 
the publishers to have created a sensation upon its first appearance, is an ex- 
tremely learned study from a Roman Catholic and Tridentine standpoint of the 
sacrifice of Christ. The leading thesis of Book I is that in the Lord’s Supper 
on the night of the Passover Feast on which He was betrayed there was a real 
enactment of the one passion and sacrifice of Christ. In the original Eucharistic 
rite Our Lord offered Himself, ic. His own Body and Blood, just as in the 
Mass there is a kind of unbloody repetition of the immolation of the actual 
Cross. “For the Victim,” asserted the Council of Trent, “is one and the same, 
the same now offering by the ministry of priests, who once offered himself on 
the Cross, the manner of offering alone being different” (Decrees of Trent, 
quoted by de la Taille, p. 157). But if the death of Christ is offered in every 
mass as having happened, it follows that “ He must have offered his death as 
impending . . . Hence unless you follow this teaching on the Supper, you can 
scarcely be in accord with Trent on | the Mass” (p. 158). 
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This argument is unexceptionable. The real issue concerns the premise from 
which it proceeds, which is the Tridentine doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
This in turn is based upon the dogma of Transubstantiation. 

Another subject treated elaborately by Pére de la Taille is the continuation of 
the Sacrifice of Christ in Heaven. This discussion takes up the last quarter of 
the volume. It tends to be meticulous, but is balanced and thoughtful. The 
general conclusion, that the sacrifice is heavenly and eternal, though in a pas- 
sive as opposed to an active sense, is certainly sound. One is however a little 
startled to come upon such phraseology as this: “the Victim being now trans- 
lated into the sanctuary of the heavenly glory, where it obliges God in justice 


Cartes W. Lowry, Jr. 


to Christ as Priest, to show mercy to us” (p. 247, italics min€). : 


Christianity. An Inquiry into its Nature and Truth. By Hagtis Franklin Rall. 


New York: Scribner, 1940, pp. xi + 363. $2.50. a 
_ This book by the Professor of Systematic Theology at Garrett Bibliggl In- 
stitute is the rich product of years of teaching. Professor Rall has wr 
clearly and simply for students and intelligent laity, for hé does opt believe 
the chief task of the theologian is the writing of books for other Lacclestaataie 

- gead. The subject matter of the book is, for the most part, the philosophy of 
religion rather than systematic theology, and it seems to this reviewer to be a 
good survey with sound conclusions in the great problems of that field. The 
final pages contain an excellent bibliography. 


Religion is, for Dr. Rall, “ man’s life as conceived and lived in relation to a 
- world of a higher order, upon which he feels hims Mepengnt to ich he 


knows himself under obligation, and in relation to which he ‘finds life’s Meaning 
and seeks its completion.” Its function is “to help man to see the highest in his 
_ world and to achieve the highest in his life.” “God is not just one more rela- 
- tion added to the other relations of life; he is the final meaning of all relations.” 
_ As over against any one-sided thinking Dr. Rall insists in full thought upon that 
polarity which “is a productive duality existing at the very heart of religion.” 
Religion is individual and social, activity and rest, and is marked by permanence 


and change, and the experience of “the beyond that is within.” He holds Chris- 


tianity to be the final religion of redemption, for in Jesus Christ the living and 
the personal God has spoken to men. 

After dealing with the present day setting of religion at some length, Dr. 
Rall goes on to consider the knowledge of God. Here again the thought is full 
and not one-sided. Barth “in his fear of humanism and relativism makes rev- 
elation the sole and absolute action of God” and “faith (for Barth) is the 
empty room into which the word is dropped.” Jesus, on the contrary, “ finds 
_ the word of God within, in his own sure insights; and his own spirit, the spirit 
of love and truth, is for him the guide to the understanding of God. That spirit 
_ is his own, and therefore he speaks and moves with freedom and quiet assur- 


; ance; but it is God’s gift, and therefore he is humble and dependent and utterly 


obedient.” Our knowledge of God comes to us through revelation, tradition, 
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Rather, quoting Whitehead, “ Religious truth must be developed from knowledge 
acquired when our ordinary senses and intellectual operations are at their highest 
pitch of discipline.” In the fullness of his thought and the fine objectivity which 
is maintained throughout, Professor Rall’s position may be said to be similar to 
the critical-realistic position of Baron von Hiigel. “All life is a unity,” says 
he, “and every being has come to be what he is in a constant and mutual rela- 
tion in which the world has acted upon him and he upon the world. . . . Natu- 
rally this does not mean that all religious ideas are valid. On the contrary, 
while it asserts that religious experience is as valid as that of any other realm, 
there is here the summons to just such reflection and criticism and purification 
of thought as is needed elsewhere.” 

The remainder of the book concerns itself with some problems of faith, and 
here science and faith, history and faith, and the fact of evil are dealt with. 
The book is rich and full, clearly written, and sound in its conclusions. If a 
person is looking for an excellent survey in the philosophy of religion, he 
should read it. 

Ricuarp S. Emricn, 
The Primitive Christian Catechism. By Philip Carrington. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. xii +96. $2.25. 

A very painstaking and minute investigation of the parenetic passages in 
Colossians, Ephesians, 1 Peter and James leads Bishop Carrington to conclude 
that behind them all stands a common pattern with the key-words, Put off; Be 
subject; Watch; Resist; Stand. And this pattern, he further concludes, goes 
back to Judaism: it was in this form that Gentile proselytes to Judaism were 
instructed and this same form was simply continued into primitive Christianity. 
These conclusions, moreover, he corroborates with a multitude of contacts 
between other early Christian terminology and Talmudic phraseology: the 
“teacher” is the tanna’, etc. The little book is therefore a mine of unusual 
information, although so close-packed that considerable patience is needed to 
appreciate its full value. But the student will probably conclude that Bishop 
Carrington has weakened his case by trying to prove too much. When he says, 
for instance, that the semi-gnostic teaching in Colosse is the work of “ex- 
perts in the Jewish torah,” we fail utterly to follow him; the Colossian Chris- 
tians were Gentiles, who brought the “ semi-gnostic ” concepts into Christianity 
themselves from their pre-conversion beliefs. When he asserts that the Logos 
doctrine in John’s prologue is purely Aramaic in origin, we remember, eg. 
Bultmann’s analysis of this theory in his new commentary. When he finds 
“elders” alluded to in 1 Corinthians, we wonder why then there was no one to 
decide lawsuits between Christians. Nor is his basis broad enough. There is 
Hellenistic as well as Jewish ethic in the New Testament and the former pro- 
vides a much better basis for treating “desire ”—a root evil in Stoicism!—than 
does the complicated and uncertain Jewish yetzer teaching. Of course Bishop 
Carrington is perfectly right in protesting against’ the exclusive resort to Hel- 
lenism in far too many writers. But the over-emphasis on the other side will 
prevent his studies from exerting the influence that they deserve. } 
Burton Scorr Easton. 
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An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By William Douglas 
Chamberlain. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. xxii + 233. $4.00. 
Professor Chamberlain has put seminary teachers under an immense debt by 

: aa a workable grammar for students to use as soon as they have finished 
a beginners’ manual. The language is simple and straightforward throughout 

yA there is an abundance of biblical references. All necessary paradigms are 

provided, there is a good list of principal parts, and the author gives valuable 
bibliographical hints and a few simple rules of exegesis. The volume contains 

a full discussion of prepositions, especially in composition. There is just enough 

treatment of syntax to help the student, not enough to confuse him. The sec- 

tions are not numbered consecutively throughout, and the index gives references 
to pages, not sections. 

Evidence of the Chester Beatty papyri is brought in, and in other respects 
the treatment is up-to-date, e.g. the discussion of Rom. 1:20 (p. 108); Rom. 

‘ 11:11 (pp. 108, 185) ; Rom. 5:12 (p. 123). The influence of A. T. Robertson 
is everywhere apparent. For example, the idea of eight cases is carried out, 
genitive and ablative are carefully distinguished (but why not “ ablative abso- 
lute” instead of “genitive absolute”?), and there is a good treatment of 

Aktionsart. 

Some of this reviewer’s criticisms are, of course, matters of opinion. It is 
not certain that the New Testament writers always chose their forms meticu- 
lously, and one wonders if we are not sometimes in danger of over-exegesis. 
Dr. Chamberlain argues that the future perfect periphrastics in Matt. 16:19 

must be rendered “ shall have been bound” and “ shall have been loosed” (p.» 
80) ; but see Mantey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature LVIII (1939 

243-9, and Cadbury’s rejoinder in pp. 251-4 of the same number. One mi 
question whether éy éuoi in Gal. 1: 16 necessarily means “in the case of me” (p. 

- 118). Other questions have to do with minor matters of terminology and 

method. In speaking of futures in -ew (p. 63) the author might have referred 
to the contract verbs on p. 94. And occasionally the wording might be less 
technical or more familiar; e.g. infinitive to express purpose (p. 191), optative 
of a wish and potential optative (pp. 84f). It might be mentioned that we nor- 
mally use the English perfect to translate the “effective aorist” (pp. 76f). 

_ Misprints are amazingly few; gawhoera for gavicera (p. 79); drew for drew 
| ee (p. 156). It is unfortunate that a more beautiful type face could not have been 


Two interesting points concern Semitic influence. The hanging nominative 
in oe Lt 12 and Rev. 3:12 is claimed as a _Semitism, and the construction in 


E. JoHNson. 


‘The King James Version of the English Bible. By David Daiches. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. viii + 228. $2.50. 
‘The first part of this book aims to give “the history of English Bible transla- 
a tion from 1523 to 1611 as accurately and succinctly ” as possible, i.e. in 74 pages. 
_ - Then, after a brief examination of the development of Greek scholarship, more 
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extended study is made of the Hebrew tradition, the resources, attitude, equip- 
ment, and methods of the translators of the Old Testament. The last 
working in Isaiah 1-16 and 40, collates English versions “up to and including 
A.V., the Hebrew, Vulgate, LXX, Targum, the commentary of David Kimchi, 
and other texts.” “A.V. is a critical revision of GenB (Geneva Bible) and 
BB (Bishops’) with reference to the original Hebrew text and with the help 
of Kimchi’s commentary,” “on the whole, as accurate a rendering as the com- 
bined Christian scholarship of Europe would at that time have been able to 
produce,” which also “preserves a surprising number of traditional Jewish 
renderings.” 

Although the author insists that he is presenting “ prolegomena merely,” he 
gives much documentation. Of interest to beginners in this field are such 
statements as that the “‘ Authorized Version’ has never been authorized, as the 
Great Bible was in its day,” that “the Geneva Bible as a whole is easily the 
most accurate and scholarly translation” before A.V., and that, in matters of 
interpretation, A.V. followed GenB rather than BB despite the first of the 
fourteen rules the A.V. translators set for themselves. Students further ad- 
vanced will be grateful to Mr. Daiches for his studies of Roger Bacon, Reuchlin, 
and the other scholars whose work made the A.V. possible, and for his demon- 
stration of the dependence of the A.V. on Kimchi through GenB and Miinster. 

Daiches’ view, derived from Westcott, that “ Taverner’s Bible is not in the 
direct line of succession from Tyndale to the Authorized Version, as it is a 
reissue and revision of ‘Matthew’s Bible’ by an independent scholar, and did 
not form the basis of any subsequent revision,” is contested in part by Hutson 
and Willoughby, “The Ignored Taverner Bible of 1539,” in the Crozer Quar- 
terly, July, 1939. 


L. 


Bishop Butler: Moralist and Divine. By William J. Norton, Jr. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1940, pp. xi + 336. $3.75. 

It is somewhat surprising that in the past hundred years there has been no full 
length work on Bishop Butler, one of the brightest ornaments of Anglican 
Divinity in all ages. One reason no doubt is that astonishingly little is known 
of his life and personal history. Another is the great difficulty of ordering 
clearly the thought of a man who never wrote a systematic treatise or provided 
a definite outline of his views. The Analogy was an occasional work, directed 
to a specific issue of the early eighteenth century. The ethics of Butler must 
be gathered piecemeal out of it and the twenty-one published sermons. 

This notable gap in the literature of ethics and historical theology has been 
filled by Mr. W. J. Norton, Jr., whose work, described above, is a monument 
of solid investigation and painstaking reconstruction. The result is a compre- 
hensive, very detailed, clearly ordered account of Butler’s ethics, psychology, 
and theology. The last is treated the least thoroughly, but the author might 
justify his balance of emphasis by pointing out (a) that Butler even as a theo- 
logian is primarily a moral philosopher and (b) that his own aim was “not 

. . merely to repeat what is generally known about his thoughts, but to lay 
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bare his system of ethics in terms of his more comprehensive religious, epis- 
temological, and metaphysical doctrines.” Even so Mr. Norton has given us a 
book which, in addition to presenting systematically Butler’s ethical position, is 

a veritable compendium of information regarding the ideas of the great Divineayy 
on all manner of subjects. From both angles the volume is sure to have a 
permanent place. 

With regard to plan and content, Bishop Butler is divided into six parts. The 
first “ The Moral Quest” is introductory. The titles of the other five are self- . 
indicative. They are: “The Psychology of the Moral Self,”"“ Some Meta- TT 
physical Aspects of the Moral Self,” “Social and Political Pltilosophy,” “The 7 
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Nature of the Universe,” “ The Moral Life.” Among the points treated which 7 

are of special interest, the following may be singled out: the reality of the - . 
motives both of self-love and benevolence and their ultimate reconciliation within ~~ Vee 
the unity of the self conceived as “a progressive and developing thing”; the , es 
organic and intimate relationship of conscience and the, whole self; the meta- . £ 


physical nature of the self; the argument for immortality from the “analogy 
of nature”; Butler’s peculiar and unclassifiable proof of the existence of God; 
and the empiricism of Butler. 
The work concludes with a concise, constructive, and at the same time dis- 
- criminating critique of Butler as a moral philosopher. A bibliographical ap- ‘ 


pendix is included, and the index appears excellent. pe 
Cartes W. Lowry Jr. 


oni Benedictine Monasticism as Reflected in the Warnefrid-Hildemar Commen- 
taries on the Rule. By Sister M. Alfred Schroll, O. S. B. New York: : 
Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 217. $2.75. — 


This book will be of great interest to all students of Benedictine Monasticism. - 
It is a careful analysis of two Commentaries on the Rule, (a) that of Warnefrid rH 
(Paul the Deacon) and (b) that of Hildemar. Warnefrid’s is assigned to some 1% 


date near 770, Hildemar’s to a period about seventy-five years later. The first, 
therefore, gives a picture of Benedictine life as it was lived just before the 
_ Carolingian age, the latter portrays it after it had felt the influence of Benedict 
of Aniane. The book would have gained in clearness had the two commen- 
_ taries been treated separately instead of together. The great changes which 
took place in those seventy-five years would have been more easily seen by 
the reader. 

There is a short appendix, giving an account of later, medieval Commentaries. 
The bibliography is extensive, but it lacks some Benedictine names (e.g. Dom 
John Chapman and Dom Philibert Schmitz) that one expects to see. 

W. F. Warman. 


_ The Book of English Collects, From the Prayer Books of the Anglican Com- 
munion. By John Wallace Suter, Jr. New York and London: Harper, 
eine 1941, pp. lii+- 432. $2.90. 

aie This book contains a lot more than the title would lead us to expect, and, to 
a on « extent, the title does the book and its author an injustice. Alhough most 
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readers may have no exact idea of what is or is not a collect, I suppose that 
many of them associate the word with the brief prayers labelled “ collect” jn 
the Prayer Book. Some liturgical specialists agree with them, notably Dr, 
Dearmer in his excellent chapter “On the Art of Making Collects” in his 
Art of Public Worship. Dr. Suter makes his definition of a collect much more 


inclusive. He regards practically all the prayers and thanksgivings in the 
_ Prayer Book, except litanies, eucharistic prayers, the General Confession, and 


the General Thanksgiving, as collects; and it is hard to see why, on the basis of 
his own definition, he excludes some of these. 

Whether or not we agree with Dr. Suter’s idea of what a collect is—which 
he presents in an interesting and able introductory essay—we cannot but rejoice 
that he includes so much in his book. It contains all the prayers and thanks- 
givings, with the few exceptions above noted, in the Prayer Books of all the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion which have Prayer Books in English, 
This includes, beside our own Book, those of the Churches of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, and South Africa. To these he adds, for good measure, 
the 1928 proposed English revision which failed to receive Parliamentary 
sanctior. 

In all, there are 579 prayers and thanksgivings in the collection. Of these, 
310 are not in the American Prayer Book. These figures alone should be suf- 
ficient indication of the value of the book. There can be few really good prayers 
in the English tongue which have not found their way into one or another of 
the Anglican Prayer Books. Hence in this one volume, the like of which has 
never before been published, we have the cream of English liturgical prayer. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by topical arrangement. The ma- 
terial is grouped under such headings as Prayers for the Church and the Minis- 
try, for the State and Christian Citizenship, for Schools and Teachers, for the 
Sick, the Bereaved, the Departed, etc. There is a full index and notes on 
authors, dates, and sources. It is a book which few parsons will want to be 
without. 
J. A. Mutter. 
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‘The Two Humanities. By D. R. Davies. Harper, 1940, pp. 256. $2.50. - 
; Once in a blue moon one comes upon a book which is utterly sincere and 
written from the heart out. There is at least one Jeremiah in England and he 
 jsin Wales. One suspects that Mr. Davies talks and preaches as he writes; the 
 gesult is breath-taking. When he makes excursions into philosophy he is not 


but he has drunk deeply of Kierkegaard, Dostoievsky, Berdyaev, the Barthians, 

Niebuhr, etc., and he has come up with something which is not Barthianism, 

7 Augustinianism or Calvinism, but is real Christianity: the Old Testament 
prophets and the epistle to the Romans. 

His thesis is that man by his unrestrained free choice is destroying himself, 
and only conversion can save him. He must despair of his condition, for it is 
humanly hopeless. Our social system functions best when engaged in the task 
of destruction (p. 93). National political sovereignty has become a criminal 
liability (p. 117). Solving economic problems, even an age of plenty, will not 
solve the basic problem of humanity (p. 137). Only Christian eschatology can 
humanize our technological system (p. 110). In Christ a new humanity comes 
into being which alone can give something better, even though in the Church 
man is neither completely the old Adam nor the new (p. 205). 

Here are some quotations: “ The old humanity cannot exist without the new. 
.. . Social life must become more like the family, and less like the State, if 
civilization is to continue” (p. 168). “Love is not a new law. It is a spon- 
taneous desire to be like God. And that is the only motive of Christian ethics” 
(p. 202). “The most the Church will be able to do—a great thing if it can— 
will be to modify the inevitable brutality of the conqueror. If we must have 
cloud-cuckoo land, let not the Church, at least, dwell in it” (p. 234). 

Except for details—which are irrelevant—one cannot really criticize this 
presentation. It either strikes home to the conscience or it does not. 


S. EJ. 


Tuesday at Prime. By Mildred Whitney Stillman. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: Idlewild Press, 1940, pp. 93. $1.00. 


The late Bishop Stewart would have liked these poems; he was a firm be- 
liever that poetry fed the soul of priest and preacher. Theologically, many of 
the verses are Anglo-Catholic and highly pacifistic. They are by no means all 
ecclesiastical, and both those which deal with church and those which sing of 
nature have in them a deep vein of genuine poetry. Now and then one is ‘re- 
minded of Emily Dickinson and once in a while simplicity becomes banality, as 
ts in Wordsworth. But the poems are worth reading. 
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Bold To Say. By Austin Pardue. New York: Scribner, 1940, pp. xii + 177 
$1.75. 


This book has very evidently grown out of the writer’s pastoral experience. 
He has been compelled to deal with human frustration and in seeking to minister 
effectively to such he has discovered in the Lord’s Prayer the key to a fruitful 
cure of souls. This is what gives the book its peculiar value. It is good for 


the clergy who have similar work to do, but it is equally good for those who _ 


need such help. In spite of the almost innumerable studies of the Lord’s Prayer 
which have come out of the work of Christians throughout the centuries, this 
has a new emphasis and one well worth thoughtful reading and study. 

F. A. MCE, 


Christianity and Power Politics. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Scribner, 
1940, pp. xi + 226. $2.00. 
This is a book of occasional essays, partly political, partly theological, which 
are bound together by a common thesis. This thesis is that modern perfec- 


tionism, which insists that war is the worst of all possible evils, is both bad 
religion and bad politics. Dr. Niebuhr has made a powerful statement of his _ 


case, in some ways the most effective presentation that has yet been made of 
that particular viewpoint. In contrast to former books, his statements have 
gained in clearness and the issue is stated in terms which anyone can understand 
whether one agrees or not. F. A. MCE, 


The Bible Speaks to Our Generation. By Frank Glenn Lankard. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. x +201. $2.00. 


A book on the Bible which will make the undergraduate—and the non-aca- 


demic reader as well—really wish to read the Bible. For instead of assuming _ 
his interest to start with, and then proceeding to give him information of the _ 
kind usually labelled “ Introduction,” the author shows how interesting, valuable, _ 
and important the Bible is for modern living. Some of its chapter titles are 
as follows: Can the Ancient Book Teach any Lessons to a Modern Machine — 
Age?—The Desire for Beauty—At the Heart of Things—In the March of 
Human Events—Ethics and Morals do Not Stand Alone—The Bible and — 
Human Nature—Adjustment and Release—Jesus Challenges our Changing Era 
—The Bible and the Building of a Life Philosophy—The Unfinished Task—- 


Let the Bible Speak to our Generation. 


If the book makes a student want to read the Bible, it also has the quality of 
making a teacher want to teach it. I suggest that it might well be added to 


every parish and church school library and every public library in the land. 
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